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.  This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
things  which  a  soldier  must  recognize  in  combat  and  the  means  which  men  in 
combat  actually  use  to  detect,  locate,  and  identify  targets.  Different  ways 
in  which  men  have  been  trained  for  recognition  requirements  have  been  evaluated 
and.  recommendations  made  for  the  improvement  of  training.  The  judgments  and 
recommendations  reported  are  based  on  interviews  with  combat  veterans  of 
Infantry,  Airborne  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  Armor,  and  Antiaircraft  Artillery 
in  iforld  War  II  and  Korea. 

Important  among  the  results  of  this  survey  is  the  finding  that  Army  recog¬ 
nition  training  has  emphasized  tanks  and  aircraft  and  neglected  such  targets 
as  personnel  and  ground  weapons .  Primary  dependence  in  training  has  been  upon 
vision.  Training  has  taken  little  note  of  the  other  sensory  clues  men  actually 
use  in  combat  -  especially  sound,  the  tactical  employment  of  weapons,  and  the 
disposition  of  personnel. 

The  operational  requirement  is  often  to  recognize  moving  targets;  but 
training  aids  do  not  usually  show  targets  in  motion. 

Most  of  the  tima  now  allot ed  to  recognition  training  is  in  the  early  part 
of  the  individual's  Army  career.  This  has  three  disadvantages:  (1)  other 
training  demands  interfere  with  efficient  recognition  training;  (2)  recogni¬ 
tion  training  is  remote  from  the  trainee's  use  of  it;  (3)  too  much  material 
is  crowded  into  each  training  session  and  the  sessions  are  too  close  together. 
For  these  three  reasons,  much  of  the  training  is  forgotten  before  troops  reach 
battle  or  maneuver  areas. 


The  most  important  ways  to  improve  recognition  training  are: 


1.  Place  greater  emphasis  on  personnel  and  ground  weapons. 

2.  Include  training  in  recognizing  sounds  of  weapons. 

3-.  Include  the  tactics  and  employment  of  weapons  by  our  own  and  other 
forces. 

U.  Provide  training  aids  which  show  targets  in  motion. 

5.  Spread  recognition  training  throughout  Army  training  cycles,  rather 
than  concentrating  the  time  alloted  to  the  early  stages  of  training. 
Early  training  should  be  general  and  stress  only  major  targets. 

.  Specific  targets  and  their  employment  should  be  taught  later  in  the 
training  cycle  and  integrated  with  other  training. 
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IKTBODUOTION  ASD  SUMMAEY 


tor  effective  performance  in  combat,  a  soldier  must  be  able  to 
recognise  (detect,  locate,  and  identify)  a  target  (any  enemy  object  or  person 
about  vhich  a  decision  must  be  made),  so  that  he  can  take  appropriate  action 
himself,  or  can  pass  along  information  to  others  vhich  vill  guide  them  to 
appropriate  action. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  requirements  for  effective  military 

recognition,  based  on: 

available  relevant  training  material 

interviews  with  instructors  in  recognition 
training 

interviews  with  combat-experienced  enlisted 
men  and  officers 

and 

the  judgment  of  investigators  who  are  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  application  vf  psychology  to 
learning  and  training. 

The  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  evaluate  recent  and  current 
Army  recognition  training,  to  find  out  how  that  training  relates  to  the 
means  by  vhich  soldiers  actually  recognize  targets  in  combat,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvement  in  training. 

The  recommendations  (Section  III)  are  a  combination  of  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  experience  in  combat  (Section  II)  and  the  opinions  of  the 
investigators.  Scientific  techniques  were  used  in  gathering,  analyzing, 
and  interpreting  data  vhich  has  a  bearing  on  Army  recognition  training., 

The  study  did  not,  however,  extend  to  experimental  research  designed  to 
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provide  final  answers  to  specific  pro  bleats* 

Recognition,  in  this  report,  is  restricted  to  that  made  by  direct 
observation  without  the  use  of  mechanical  aids,  such  as  radar.  It  is  that 
recognition  which  is  possible  to  a  man  through  the  use  of  his  ability  to  see, 
hear,  touch  and  smell.  One  of  the  important  conclusions  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  is  that  in  spite  of  the  increasing  number  of  mechanical  devices  by 
which  recognition  can  be  assisted,  there  is  a  continuing  vital  need  for  the 
individual  to  be  able  to  rely  on  his  own  capacities.  Men  can  and  have 
learned  recognition  the  hard  way.  They  have  tau^bt  one  another.  Iven  when 
it  was  inefficient  to  pool  their  recognition  shills,  they  have  done  so 
because  they  had  to. 

This  study  found  that  men  need  not  only  planned  training  in 
recognition,  but  a  different  and  more  extended  kind  of  training,  if  combat 
performance  is  to  be  improved. 

Men  who  had  served  in  combat,  with  Infantry,  Airborne  Infantry, 
field  Artillery,  Armored  forces,  and  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery,  in  all  the 
theatres  of  World  War  II  and  in  Korea  (fig.  O.l),  cooperated,  through 
intensive  interviews,  in  arriving  at  the  operational  requirements  for  recog¬ 
nition. 

They  were  asked  the  following  questions  * 

"What  are  the  important  targets  or  classes  of 
objects  for  the  man  in  combat  to  recognise?" 

"What  is  the  relative  importance  of  these 
targets?" 

"How  have  you,  through  training  and  combat 
experience  learned  to  recognise  these  targets 
successfully?" 
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Before  recommendations  were  made  for  changes  and  Improvements  in 
recognition  training,  the  replies  obtained  through  these  interviews  were 
analysed  and  compared  with  requirements  recently  or  presently  set  forth  in 
training  programs.  Army  personnel  assigned  to  conducting  training  programs 
were  interviewed.  A  review  was  made  of  manuals  for  instructors  and  for 
enlisted  non,  and  of  manuals  intended  for  all  personnel  on  tanks  and  air¬ 
craft  recognition. 

The  opinion  of  the  investigators,  based  on  the  above  sources, 
which  are  given  in  brief  in  the  following  pages,  is  that  present  training 
programs  are  inadequate.  Most  of  th&'d  exist  only  on  paper.  Iren  if  they 
were  in  operation,  they  should  be  altered  in  scope,  kind  and  emphasis. 

The  number  of  targets  covered  in  training  should  be  increased; 
other  targets  than  those  which  have  been  emphasized  should  receive  major 
attention;  teaching  methods  more  likely  to  be  effective  should  be  adopted 
(many  men  did  not  recall  having  had  any  recognition  training);  training 
in  recognition  should  be  extended  to  inolude  the  use  of  hearing  as  well  as 
sight;  it  should  continue  beyond  the  basic  training  period  throughout  a 
soldier's  whole  Army  training,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  it 
as  realistic  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  follow  will 
undoubtedly  seem  obvious  to  one  group  or  anothsr  of  those  interested  in 
recognition  training.  It  will  be  no  surprise,  for  instance,  to  the  man 
who  has  seen  combat,  to  learn  that  research  shows  that  the  enemy  soldier, 
singly  or  in  a  group,  is  the  target  which  soldiers  consider  to  be  by  far 
the  most  important.  In  spite  of  a  high  degree  of  mechanization  in  war¬ 
fare,  the  need  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  enemy  human  target  is  still 
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paramount.  Her  does  anyone  need  to  tell  a  man  who  has  had  to  recognirs  a  Ger¬ 
man  machine  wm  ha  could  not  see ,  that  the  characteristic  sound  the  gun  makes 
is  a  "factor  in  recognition,"  and  that  what  he  hears  in  comhat  is  very  impoiv 
tant.  He  may  have  had  to  act  entirely  on  what  he  heard.  Those  who  came  over 
a  ridge  in  Sicily  to  he  shot  at  hy  machine  guns  the  enemy  had  placed  just 
over  the  crest,  know  how  vital  it  is  to  recognise  the  tactics  employed  hy  a 
specific  enemy  in  a  specific  locality. 

Those  familiar  with  psychological  principles  of  learning  are  not 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  attempt  to  give  a  large  amount  of  information 
during  a  short  period  of  training  resulted,  in  most  cases,  in  men's  learning 
and  retaining  too  little  to  he  of  use  to  them  when  they  needed  it. 

It  would  appear  that  when  recognition  training  programs  were 
devised,  some  of  the  targets  were  overlooked  through  sheer  familiarity.  It 
would  appear  also  that,  on  occasion,  the  seal  of  the  trainers  has  so  far 
outstripped  the  ability  of  the  trainees  to  absorb  the  material,  that  the 
concentration  of  information  has  produced  digestion,  and  practically  no  per- 
manent  learning. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  matter  how  much  and  how  fast  and  how 
eagerly  a  man  learns  in  combat,  it  is  wasteful,  by  any  standards,  not  to 
have  given  him  the  sort  of  advance  training  which  would  have  removed  his 
necessity  to  depend  on  trial  and  error. 

However  obvious  any  of  the  factors  in  recognition  training  may 
seem  to  various  groups,  in  this  report  none  of  them  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  either  in  reporting  the  requirements  for  recognition,  or  in  making 
recommendations . 
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In  determining  the  requirements  (Section  II ),  it  was  concluded 
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targets  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  iaqportance, 
into  two  classes,  which  may  be  regarded  for  purposes 
of  discussion  as  either  major  or  minor; 

the  kinds  of  major  targets  are  relatively  few; 

personnel  is  the  target  of  greatest  importance; 

the  importance  of  a  target  depends  upon  the  type  of 
duty  which  is  performed  by  a  particular  unit; 

sounds,  tactics,  and  sometimes  smells  are  important 
characteristics  of  targets  leading  to  recognition; 

enlisted  men  and  officers  are  in  substantial  agree~ 
ment  on  the  main  points  involved  in  recognition; 

whatever  training  has  been  and  is  being  given  in 
recognition  is  inadequate; 

men  who  have  been  in  combat  recommend  especially 
that  conditions  under  which  training  takes  place 
should  resemble  actual  conflict  as  much  as  possible, 
and  that  this  training  should  preferably  employ 
simulated  battle  experience,  including  "enemy" 
demonstration  teams,  combat  films,  and  demonstrations 
of  enemy  equipment ,  and  that  it  should  emphasize 
recognition  through  hearing  as  well  as  seeing. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  and  what  is  known  about  learning 

and  retention,  recommendations  (Section  III)  are  made  fort 

a  general  plan  for  Any  recognition  training; 

the  four  phases  of  training  under  this  plan; 

the  targets  which  should  be  covered  by  each  of 
the  branches  of  service; 

the  methods  and  devices  to  be  used  at  each  phase; 

the  estimated  time  and  material  organization; 

those  who  should  receive  special  training  in 
recognition,  and  suggestions  for  that  training. 
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The  recommended  training  program  "begins  with  factors  cosmoa  to  all 
Army  recognition,  and  becomes  increasingly  specific  both  in  terns  of  branches 
of  service  and  the  targets  of  particular  importance  to  themt  and  in  terms  of 
proximity  to  actual  combat. 

fhe  following  is  a  brief  outlines 
3 ASIC  TRAINING 

Orientation  on  the  importance  of  recognition  training, 
and  general  training  on  the  major  targets  for  all  Army 
personnel;  personnel,  tanks,  automatic  weapons  and 
mortars,  and  aircraft. 

Recommended  methods  motion  pictures  with  sound, 

including  combat  films,  com¬ 
bined  with  lecture  and 
discussion. 

Estimated  times  4  to  6  hours 

UNIT  TRAINING 

Training  dealing  more  specifically  with  those  targets 
of  particular  importance  to  the  branch  of  service, 
covering  both  enemy  and  friendly  standard,  basic  equip¬ 
ment,  and  their  customary  employment. 

Targets  to  be  emphasised  in  decreasing  order  of  impor¬ 
tance,  according  to  the  branch  of  services 

Infantry  and  Airborne  Infantry;  personnel,  automatic 
weapons  and  mortars,  tanks,  and  aircraft. 

Armored  Forces s  personnel,  tanks  and  anti-tank  guns, 
and  automatic  weapons  and  mortars. 

Tield  Artillery s  personnel,  artillery,  automatic 
weapons  and  mortars,  and  tanks. 

Anti-Aircraft  Units s  aircraft,  personnel,  a»-i  tanks. 

Recommended  methods  field  training,  demonstration  teams, 

demonstrations  of  equipment,  combat 
films  and  sound  recordings,  with 
lectures  and.  discussion. 
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Estimated  time:  20  to  40  one-hour  periods  at  a  rate 

of  two  period*  a  week,  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  to  he  combined  with 
other  training  in  the  field. 


0QHMUHICATI0H8  ZOHX  TRAIHIHG 

* 

Training  in  tactics,  weapons  and  equipment)  both  enemy 
and  friendly,  used  in  the  particular  theatre  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Befresher  course  on  preceding  training. 

Recommended  method  for  all  jonits:  Held  experience  and 
demonstration  of  enemy  tactics  and  equipment.  Continued 
use  of  motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings,  if  possible, 
with  lectures  and  discussion.  X’rovision  for  men  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  captured  enemy  equipment. 

Estimated  time:  5  to  20  hours,  per  6  months  in  the  Com¬ 
munications  Sons,  about  half  to  be  given 
in  the  field. 


COMBAT  ZOHX 


Training  in  the  important  variations  in  friendly  and 
enemy  tactics  and  equipment  used  in  the  local  combat  area. 

Recommended  method:  Any  consistent  method  which  conveys 

the  information  needed  about  local 
tactics  and  targets. 

Xstimated  time:  1  to  5  hours,  depending  on  the  situation. 

It  is  recommended  that  men  who  perform  such  functions  as  the 
following,  be  given  additional  training  during  the  Unit  Training  phase. 
Infantry  and  Airborne  Infantry 

All  line  company  and  smaller  unit  officers,  all  line 
non-commissioned  officers.  Members  of  Intelligence  and 
Reconnaissance  platoons. 

Armored  Forces 

Tank  commanders,  section  leaders,  and  company  officers 
yield  Artillery 

All  junior  officers.  Xnllsted  members  of  the  forward 
Observer’s  party. 
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Aatj,-Aircraft  Artillery 

Moaners  of  gun  crew*  and  lookouts  or  (potters. 

Istimated  tine  for  specialists 1  additional  training: 

20  to  h0  hours. 

The  investigators  suggest  the  advisability  of  keeping  in  Bind 
several  pertinent  considerations  when  recognition  training  programs  are 
revised. 

Becognition  training,  like  that  for  other  skills,  should  he 
spread  throughout  a  soldier's  career,  beginning  with  the  general  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  specific  by  gradual  steps.  Tests  should  be  given  period¬ 
ically. 

Motivation  on  the  part  of  trainers  and  trainees  is  likely  to 
be  increased  if  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  who  teach  recognition  have 
had  combat  experience. 

In  subjects  of  this  sort,  that  is,  those  not  learned  simply  by 
memorising,  recent  experiments  in  teaching  have  shown  that  individuals 
best  learn,  understand,  and  retain  what  they  learn,  when  teaching  methods 
and  devioes  create  a  feeling  of  reality,  and  when  the  individuals  parti¬ 
cipate.  People  learn  best  by  doing. 

Audio-visual  devices,  such  as  motion  pictures  with  sound, 
stimulate  a  feeling  of  actuality.  (It  may  be  feasi^e,  before  long,  to 

4 

use  television,  particularly  kinescope  recordings  of  programs  which 
combine  "live"  demonstrations  with  interpolated  film,  in  at  least  early 
stages  of  training. ) 

Motion  pictures  of  combat,  or  simulated  combat,  should  be  of 
especial  value. 
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Sound  recordings  also  help  create  a  feeling  of  reality,.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  since  much  recognition  takes  place  at  ni^xt8  or  at  such  a  distance 
that  visual  characteristics  are  not  a  factor,  sounds  are  important  in  recog¬ 
nition*  The  most  readily  identified,  perhaps  the  only  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  target,  may  he  the  sound  it  makes*  This  kind  of  aid  should 
he  particularly  useful  in  aircraft  and  automatic  weapons  recognition  training,, 
It  might  well  he  extended  to  other  important  recognition  sounds,  such  as  those 
of  tank  engines  and  incoming  and  outgoing  artillery  projectiles* 

Becognitlon  training  in  combination  with  fisld  exercises,  is  a 
practical  way  of  facilitating  learning  through  doing*  This  idea  could  he 
carried  further  to  make  recognition  training  part  of  simulated  maneuvers  with 
an  "enemy."  Although  the  present  "Aggressor*  forces  may  he  intended  for 
this  purpose,  they  were  criticized  for  using  American,  rather  than  enemy, 
tactics  and  equipment**  Competitive  maneuvers  without  differing  uniforms , 
equipment  and  tactics  may  provide  a  realistic  combat  training  situation,  hut 
they  have  a  distinct  drawback  so  far  as  recognition  training  is  concerned* 

In  conclusion#  those  who  prepared  this  report  believe  that  the 
preferred  instructors,  training  material,  and  methods  are  those  which 
encourage  a  man  tc  imagine  that  he  is  in  combat,  and  stimulate  him  to  think 
and  talk  about  recognition  problems  as  being  of  vital  importance  to  him 
and  hi 8  companions  in  combat* 

They  feel  that  with  the  program  they  recommend,  basic  training 
in  recognition  will  have  achieved  its  minimum  purpose  if  it  aroueee  a  man’s 

1  See  IX  30-102  -  JfegnBttAr  Military  forces 
I’M  30-103  -  Order  of  Battle 

TH  30-104  -  Bepresentation,  Operation,  and  Squipment 
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interest  in  recognition  and  his  desire  to  learn  more,  and  provides  him  with 
a  general  understanding  of  how  the  four  principal  targets  are  involved  in 
combat. 

At  each  succeeding  stage,  he  should  acquire  not  only  further 
facts  about  each  of  the  targets,  but  a  more  definite  understanding  of  how 
their  use  varies  depending  on  where  and  how  his  unit  and  he  are  employed. 

finally,  in  combat,  he  should  be  able#  through  his  own  senses, 
to  Identify  the  human  enemy,  his  equipment  and  tactics*  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 
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II 


THE  SU!?EY 


Operational  Eequirements  for  Becognition 
Method*  and  Devices 

Suggestions  Baaed  on  Training  and  Experience 


The  entire  study  va*  undertaken  to  determine  the  requirements  for 
recognition  of  Army  targets  in  combat,  and  haring  determined  them,  to  recom¬ 
mend.  improvements  in  recognition  training. 

In  determining  the  operational  requirements,  two  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  used!  that  contained  in  relevant  scientific  and  military  research 
* 

reports,  and  that  obtained  from  intensive  interviews. 

Both  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  had  had  combat  experience  in 
either  World  War  II,  or  Korea,  or  both,  were  interviewed,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  oter-all  operational  requirements  for  recognition.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Army  officers  and  155  Army  enlisted  men  were  Interviewed  between 
August  15,  1951  and  Hovember  1,  1951* 

To  learn  what  it  actually  being  covered  in  current  recognition 
training  (ae  well  a*  what  is  indicated  on  paper)  authorities  at  Army,  lavy 
and  Marine  installations,  and  from  two  to  five  instructors  at  each  of  five 
Army  post*  were  alao  interviewed. 

Three  men  at  a  time,  either  officers  or  enlisted  men,  but  not 
both  at  once,  were  intensively  Interviewed  for  period*  lasting  from  one  to 
two  houre.  The  sessions  were  recorded  in  their  entirety  by  means  of  a 
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Magnetic  tape  recorder,  and  were  later  analyzed  and  classified  "by  a  epecially 
trained  team  of  analysts.  The  importance  of  each  topic  wae  measured  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  was  mentioned  during  interviews.  (Tor  a  complete 
description  of  methodology ,  see  Technical  Appendix,  Section  IT). 

Special  requirements  for  different  branches  of  the  service  were 
determined  through  the  selection  for  interview  of  men  who  represent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches: 

Infantry 

Airborne  Infantry 
Armored  Torces 
Tield  Artillery 
Anti-Aircraft  Units 

Before  each  session,  the  interviewers  explained  that  the  inform¬ 
ation  resulting  from  the  interviews  was  intended  to  help  clarify  recogni¬ 
tion  requirements,  and  was  to  be  used  in  making  recommendations  for  training,. 
The  men  kept  these  two  purposes  in  mind  as  they  cooperated  in  supplying 
information  and  suggestions. 

Words  were  given  certain  definitions,  as  follows,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  and  ready  communication  between  those  interviewing  and  those 
being  interviewed: 

Target  t  Any  object  or  person  about  which  a 

decision  must  be  made  relative  to 
Imfibat  action. 

Bacognitlon:  The  processes  of  "detecting,"  "locat¬ 

ing,"  or  "identifying"  any  target. 

Detection:  The  initial  awareness  of  a  target,  as 

yet  unidentified,  in  a  general  locfr* 
tion.  "Detection"  indicates  an  alert¬ 
ing  function,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  men,  is  "spotting." 

Locating:  Specifying  the  position  of  the  target 

in  space,  with  or  without  identifying 
the  target. 
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Identification:  Specifying  the  characteristic*  of  the 
target  to  the  extent  required  to  pexait 
appropriate  combat  action.  The  degree 
of  specificity  say  range  from  distin¬ 
guishing  friend  from  enemy,  to  indicat¬ 
ing  the  structural  or  performance  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  target  in  considerable 
detail. 

The  men  experienced  in  combat  were  asked  these  questions: 

"What  targets  were  you  called  upon  to  recog¬ 
nise  in  combat? N 

"What  was  the  relative  importance  of  these 
targets  to  you?" 

“How  had  you,  through  training  and  experience, 
learned  to  recognize  these  targets  success¬ 
fully?" 

Their  replies  have  been  grouped  to  provide  answers  relating  to 
three  main  questions:  1.  “What  are  the  important  targets  for  Army  units?" 
and  2.  "By  what  characteristics  and  through  the  use  of  what  faculties  are 
targets  recognised?"  and  3.  "How  have  men  been  trained  to  recognize  targets, 
and  what  sore  their  suggestions?" 

A  number  of  general  conclusions  emerge  from  the  data  presented  in 

the  following  pages  of  this  section  of  the  report.  They  are  that: 

targets  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  importance,  into 
two  classes  which  may  be  regarded  operationally  as  either 
major  or  minor; 

the  kinds  of  major  targets  are  relatively  few; 

the  importance  of  a  target  depends  upon  the  type  of  duty 
which  ia  performed  by  a  particular  unit; 

sounds  tactics  and  smells  are  important  characteristics 
leading  to  recognition; 

enlisted  men  and  officers  were  in  substantial  agreement 
on  the  main  points  involved  in  a  discussion  of  recognition; 
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men  who  have  been  in  combat  recommend  eepecially  that 
conditions  under  which  training  takes  place  should 
resemble  actual  conflict  as  much  as  possible ,  and  that 
this  training  should  preferably  employ  simulated  battle 
experience,  combat  films,  and  demonstrations  of  enemy 
equipment,  and  that  it  should  emphasize  recognition 
through  hearing  as  well  as  seeing. 


1.  What  are  the  important  targets  for  Army  units? 

A.  Any  targets  which  received  more  than  15$  of  the  total  number 

of  mentions  were  classified  as  major.  Targets  receiving  less  were 
considered  minor.  (Any  target,  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  may 
be  either  major  or  minor,  depending  on  specific  combat  circum¬ 
stances.) 

lor  the  total  Army  sample,  the  major  targets  in  decreasing 
order  of  importance  are  *  personnel,  tanks,  mortars  and  automatic 
weapons,  and  aircraft  (Tig.  1.0 ).  The  variation  between  the  rank¬ 
ing  by  enlisted  men  and  that  by  officers  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
negligible. 

(i)  Eauamtl 

Personnel,  as  can  be  readily  seen  (Pig  1.0  and  1,1) 
received  the  largest  percentage  of  mentions,  and 
thus  was  of  greatest  importance  for  correct  identi¬ 
fication.  Personnel  may  be  one  enemy  soldier  or  a 
group  of  soldiers. 

It  was  found  that  personnel  was  the  target  of  first 
importance,  regardless  of  the  theatre  of  combat  in 
World  War  II  (whether  Pacific,  European  or  Mediter¬ 
ranean),  and  continues  to  be  first  in  the  Korean 
conflict. 
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FIG.  1.0. COMPARATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TARGETS.  (Data  combined  for  all  units. 
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AIRCRAFT  PERSONNEL  AUTOKATIC  ’.WEAPONS  TANKS  ANTI-TANK  GUNS  ARTILLERY  VEHICLES  OTHER 

AND  MORTARS  THAN  TANKS* 


The  fact  that  personnel  was  considered  by  far  the 
Host  important  target  is  considered  to  he  one  of 
the  major  findings  of  this  study,  particularly  in 
▼lev  of  the  reports  hy  the  men  interviewed,  that 
whatever  training  they  had  received  had  emphasized 
planes  and  tanks. 

(2)  Tanks 

Tanks  ranked  second.  However,  the  difference  in 
percentages  between  nunber  of  mentions  of  tanks 
and  of  the  next  olass  of  targets,  mortars  and  auto¬ 
matic  weapons,  is  so  slight  as  to  make  this  an 
arbitrary  rating. 

(3)  Mortars  and  .Automatic  Weapons 

Mortars  and  automatic  weapons  received  a  higher 
percentage  of  mentions  from  Infantry  and  Airborne 
units  than  from  other  Army  unite,  as  might  be 
expected. 

The  primary  problem  with  respect  to  these  weapons 
is  that  of  locating  rather  than  identifying  the 
target,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  topicTU-  (2)  ), 
which  deals  with  the  means  by  which  targets  are 
identified. 

(4)  Aircraft 

Although  aircraft  ranked  fourth  in  the  general  order 
of  targets,  anti-aircraft  units  considered  aircraft 
to  be  their  most  important  class  of  targets,  as 
might  also  be  expected.  It  was  the  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  aircraft  by  these  units  which  resulted  in 
their  being  included  among  the  four  major  targets. 

Tor  other  Army  units,  aircraft  were  a  minor  target 
in  terms  of  receiving  less  than  mention. 

B.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  it  was  found  that  the 

importance  of  targets  varied  depending  on  the  branch  of  service. 
The  data  was  therefore  analyzed  further  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  targets  for  different  Army  units. 
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(l)  Infantry  and  Airborne  Infantry 

The  rating  cf  target  importance  by  veteran®  who  have 
•eryed  in  these  two  branches  of  the  service  is  so 
similar  that*  for  purposes  of  discussion,  the  data 
obtained  can  be  considered  together. 

Infantry  units  ranked  targets  in  this  order:  (Tig.  2) 

personnel 

tanks 

automatic  weapons  and  mortars 
Airborne  Infantry  ranked  the  targets:  (Tig.  3) 

personnel 

automatic  weapons  and  mortars 
tanks 

Tor  neither  branch  does  aircraft  appear  as  a  major 
target.  This  order  of  Importance  is  virtually  the 
same  as  the  pooled  frequencies  of  the  Amy  as  a  whole 
(Tig.  l)t  and  in  later  analysis  of  other  Amy  units, 
Infantry  and  Airborne  Infantry  unit*  will  be  used  as 
a  convenient  reference  for  discussion  and  comparison. 

Targets  of  minor  importance  were: 

artillery,  including  anti-aircraft  used  as 
artillery  (referring  usually  to  the 
Osman  88  mm  guns  used  as  utility 
weapons  In  Zuropean,  Mediterranean  and 
African  theatres). 

anti-tank  guns  (when  used  as  anti-personnel 
weapons). 

non-armored  ground  vehicles  (trucks,  Jeeps, 
etc.) 

miscellaneous  targets  (anti-personnel  mines, 
rifle  grenades,  basookas,  etc.). 

Airborne  infantry  officers  occasionally  referred  to  the 
jump-area  as  a  recognition  problem  (Table  A,  Appendix), 
because  of  their  special  responsibilities  during  jumps 
and  the  training  they  had  received.  Officers  also  rated 
aircraft  as  more  Important  than  did  the  enlisted  men. 
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Here  the  major  targets  were: 


(fig.  4) 


personnel 

enemy  tasks  and  anti-tank  guns. 

1  slight  re Tergal  in  rank  of  importance  of  tanks  to  anti¬ 
tank  guns  vat  found  between  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Minor  targets  were: 

automatic  weapons  and  mortars  (presumably 
because  they  are  less  effective 
against  a  tank  than  the  major  targets), 
aircraft  (not  mentioned  by  officers  and 
only  occasionally  by  enlisted  men), 
non-armored  ground  vehicles  (trucks,  car¬ 
riers  ,  jeeps,  etc.). 

A  comparison  of  the  data  for  Armored  forces  with  that  for  Infan¬ 
try  units  shows  (figs.  2  and  k)  that  the  importance  of  a  target 
depends  upon  the  type  of  duty  which  is  performed  by  a  particular 
unit.  Vhat  the  men  rated  as  important  targets  are  those  which 
threaten  their  personal  safety  in  combat. 

(3)  K.14  Artillery 

Major  targets:  (fig.  5) 

personnel 

artillery 

automatic  weapons  and  mortars. 

Minor  targets: 

tanks,  with  1 kfl  mention,  ranked  close 
to  automatic  weapons  and  mortars, 
with  1556 

non-armored  ground  vehicles 
aircraft 

anti-tank  mines  and  anti-aircraft  guns. 


Officers  placed  more  importance  on  enemy  artillery  and 
automatic  weapons  and  mortars  than  did  enlisted  men. 
Shis  is  Relieved  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  offi- 
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cars  interrieved  had  bean  forward  obaerrara  or  air 
observers,  and  the  enlisted  sen  had  bean  aaabara  of 
Con  oreva  who  had  not  had  the  iirfantry-like  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  forward  obaarrara. 

Once  again ,  the  target  a  rated  aa  important  are  related  to  the  kind 
of  duty  inrolrad.  fha  artillerynan  quite  naturally  regarde  artillery 
aa  a  aajor  target,  wheraaa  the  infantryaan  doee  not. 

(4)  AaiJeMgsati  ValH 

Major  targets:  (Tig.  6) 

aircraft 

pereonnel 

tanka  (offieera). 

Minor  targatai 

non-auvored  ground  rehiclea  (ll<)  caaa 
cloaa  to  being  a  aajor  target  for 
ouliated  aen. 

autoaatio  weapons  and  aortara  (except 
when  firing  regular  auxiliary 
niaaiona). 

tanka  (enllated  aen). 
enaay  beaoh  defenaaa  ) 

uamnltion  dunps  ) - These  probably  relate 

naval  craft  )  to  a  specific  conbat 

theatre.  (Appendix,  Table  A) 

z.  M  m  a*  M*ai  tabhicfa  laaii  art  ugaalaA? 

The  following  diaeuaalon  will  be  in  taraa  of  the  targets  rather 
than  in  tenia  of  the  branches  of  sendee,  since  the  naans  by  which 
each  of  the  targets  w?.r  identified  were  coanon  to  praetieally  all 
branches.  Any  axcaptlono  will  be  noted  in  the  analysis  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  recognition  characterietica  of  each  of  the  aajor  targets.  (Tor 

4 

details  concerning  less  inport ant  targets  and  Infrequently  Mentioned 
target  characteriatios,  see  Appendix,  Table  0.) 
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The  order  of  discussion  of  the  targets  is  in  terms  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  of  their  recognition  characteristics,  (figs*  ?  -  12). 
There  are,  therefore,  slight  discrepancies  in  the  order  of  target 
importance  'between  this  type  of  data  (Table  C,  Appendix),  and  that 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  (Section  II,  (l)  based  on  Table  A, 
Appendix,  and  Tigs.  1-6). 

a.  pxrsohhxl 

(1)  Uniforms 

Distinguishing  features  of  the  uniforms  worn  by 
enemy  soldiers  were  the  usual  means  by  which  a 
man  identified  hie  human  target  (See  Tig.  7). 

The  most  frequently  used  characteristic  was  the 
general  shape  or  design,  such  as  the  long  German 
overcoat,  or  the  distinctive  silhouette  of  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  winter  uniforms,  rather  than 
any  specific  detail  of  the  uniform.  Sometimes 
the  color,  such  as  the  light  mustard  color  of 
Japanese  and  Korean  uniforms,  was  the  important 
factor.  Only  very  seldom  were  such  details  as 
Ingjgnl^i  mentioned  as  having  been  useful. 

(2)  Tactics 

This  was  the  next  most  frequently  mentioned  char¬ 
acteristic  by  which  personnel  were  identified. 

These  included  such  features  of  combat  behavior 
as  typical  attack  formations,  and  the  kind  of 
positions  or  places  occupied  by  individuals.  Men¬ 
tioned  as  examples  were  the  mass  or  mob  formations 
of  attacking  North  Koreans,  and  the  small  unit 
formations  and  typical  rushing  and  falling  advances 
of  German  troths. 

Some  of  these  identifying  features  can  become  out¬ 
dated,!  however.  The  men  interviewed  pointed  out 
that  although  "if  you  see  him  on  a  ridge  or  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky,  he's  an  American"  may 
have  been  a  useful  concept  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so  now  in  Korea  where  many  enjmy  troops  are  recog¬ 
nised  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

Other  examples  of  tactics  by  which  men  identified 
the  enemy  were  given  in  such  statements  as  these: 
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"Unless  you' re  given  special  warning,  anyone  In 
front  of  you  when  you're  In  the  line  ie  an  enemy," 
and,  "Anyone  who  la  not  In  a  foxhole  after  dark  ie 

an  enemy." 

(?)  Weapons  and  louloment 

The  third  as  it  important  means  hy  which  personnel 
wore  identified  were  weapons  and  equipment.  She 
M&M&  of  rifles  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
characteristic.  Identification  of  the  firing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  equipment  usually  gave  inferen¬ 
tial  Identification  as  to  the  person  using  the 
equipment.  Mention^  were  made  of  the  fact  that 
enemy  rifles  bad  a  sharper,  more  cracking  sound 
than  ours,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  sound  they 
made  seemed  not  to  he  as  loud.  The  men  regarded 
the  sound  of  enemy  weapons  cm  such  an  important 
means  of  identification  that  they  rarely  made  use 
of  captured  equipment  because  it  resulted  in  their 
being  fired  upon  by  friendly  troops. 

The  appearance  of  weapons ,  or  the  war  personnel  had 
of  kfcmring  them  was  next  most  frequently  mentioned. 
The  barrel  of  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets  were  referred 
to  as  factors  in  visual  discrimination  of  Japanese 
and  Koreans.  When  they  carried  their  rifles  slung, 
the  barrel  projected  above  the  individuals'  heads. 

The  Japanese  also  frequently  carried  their  rifles 
with  the  bayonet  fixed,  which  lengthened  the  silhou¬ 
ette  of  the  weapons.  German  troops  carried  their 
weapons  at  the  trail,  hanging  at  the  left  side,  while 
American*  carried  theirs  at  port  arms  or  slung  from 
the  shoulder. 

The  relative  lack  of  smoke  made  when  enemy  rifles 
were  fired  was  so  often  mentioned  that  the  investi¬ 
gators  recommend  that  recognition  training  should 
take  this  factor  into  consideration.  Training  which 
demonstrates  why  enemy  weapons  are  perceived  as  hav¬ 
ing  less  "smoke"  than  American,  would  improve  combat 
morale  and  efficiency. 

(*>  Mqrefwrt 

Movement  as  an  aid  in  recognition  of  personnel  includ¬ 
ed  both  general  movement  and  the  manner  1a  which  indi¬ 
viduals  in  ft  nationality  group  walk,  either  because  of 
habit  or  training.  Tor  example,  the  shuffling  gait  of 
Asiatics  -  due  to  their  having  worn  sandals  from  an 
early  age  —  combined  with  their  shorter  stature, 
results  in  a  short,  quick  step  acme times  described  as 


a  sjog  trot.*  It  has  made  possible  identification 
of  the  enemy  at  considerable  distances ,  even  when 
details  of  uniforms  or  equipment  were  not  clearly 
risible.  Forth  Koreans  hare  also  often  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  way  they  hare  of  moving  into  the  open* 
standing  up*  and  congregating  into  small  groups  in 
apparent  disregard  of  imerican  troops*  or  because  of 
a  fatalistic  attitude  about  whether  or  not  they  are 
observed  and  shot  at.  German  troops  crouched  orer 
when  mowing  in  order  to  keep  from  projecting  a  tall 
silhouette. 

Whan  the  line  of  combat  was  so  clearly  drawn  that 
thoss  who  were  in  front  of  the  obserrer  could  def¬ 
initely  be  assumed  to  be  enemy*  any  movement  at  all 
gare  a  clue  to  thair  location. 

(5)  Sounds  of  To ices  and  Personal  loulument 

The  characteristic  guttural  sounds  of  German  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  sing-song*  highpitched  voices  of 
Orientals  shouting  commands  or  talking  among  them¬ 
selves  on  patrol  or  as  they  moved  about,  form  one 
group  of  identifying  sounds.  Men  also  quickly 
learned  to  distinguish  the  rattling  of  the  German 
soldier's  gas  mask  cannister  and  the  sound  made  by 
hi 8  hobnail  boots  from  soundc  made  by  their  own 
equipment.  Through  merely  listening  to  the  noises 
made  by  mess  gear,  bayonets  in  scabbards*  and  of 
rifles  and  other  equipment  being  brushed  against 
trees  or  rocks,  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
all  the  processes  of  recognition. 

It  is  to  be  stressed  that  these  identifying  char¬ 
acteristics  were  entirely  dependent  on  hearing  and 
that  sight  played  no  part  in  such  instances  of 
recognition,  furthermore,  the  men  had  learned  to 
make  use  of  the  sounds  made  by  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  without  ever  having  had  formal  instruction  in 
this  aspect  of  recognition. 

(6)  Smells 

Smells  helped  identify  both  an  area,  such  as  an  out¬ 
post  position  where  troops  had  been  living,  and  the 
people  who  had  been  occupying  it.  The  odors  of  the 
food  they  ate,  the  mosquito  lotions  they  used,  and 
other  personal  smell-producing  factors  helped  iden¬ 
tify  which  people  they  were.  Staells  also  alerted 


men  on  patrol  to  the  near  presence  cf  the  enemy. 
The  characteristic  smells  of  Japanese,  German  and 
Korean  troops  were  mentioned  frequently  enough  to 
he  worth  consideration.  A  smell  of  fish  and  gar¬ 
lic,  for  instance,  was  associated  with  Orientals, 
and  of  leather,  with  Germans. 

The  men  interviewed  had  been  given  no  training  in 
recognition  throngh  smell. 


B,  TABES 

The  most  useful  means  of  identifying  tanks  was  found  to  have  been 
by  the  sound  of  their  engines.  Beit  in  frequency  of  mention  was 
the  sound  of  their  tracks  (See  Tig.  8). 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  visual  characteristic  was  the  over¬ 
all  shape  when  seen  in  motion  in  silhouette.  Differences  in  the 
shapes  of  particular  parts,  such  as  the  hull,  the  gun,  and  the 
gun  turret  j  and  the  presence  of  the  muzzle  brake  on  the  barrel  of 
the  gun,  were  also  clues  to  identification. 

Tracks  left  on  the  ground  by  the  tank-tracks  helped  locate  the 
area  in  which  a  tank  had  been  operating,  and  also  aided  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  tank  as  enemy  or  friendly. 

Numerals.  Identifying  insignia,  and  panel  markers  being  used  in 
Korea  were  also  mentioned  as  helpful  visual  characteristics. 

0.  AIBOBATT 

The  sound  of  the  engine  of  a  particular  aircraft  was  mentioned 
most  frequently  as  the  major  identifying  characteristic  (ffig.  9). 
Lack  of  synchronization  of  engines,  as  in  Japanese  and  German 
aircraft,  produced  a  beating  or  pulsing  sound  which  was  readily 
detectable.  Identification  was  also  made  on  the  basis  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  sound  produced  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  engine,  or  by  the  number  of  blades  and  propellers,  or  by 
the  number  of  engines. 

Because  of  aircraft  structure,  the  sound  of  an  engine  might  be 
muffled  or  amplified,  and  such  variation  also  gave  a  clue  to 
identification. 


y  -  - - - 

When  American  tanks  with  muzzle  brakes  first  appeared  in  Europe, 
many  were  destroyed  because  no  warning  had  been  given  that  they 
were  being  introduced,  and  they  were  mistaken  for  German  tanks 
which  had  been  the  only  ones  with  that  feature. 
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general  appearance  -  the  over-all  three-dimensional  shape,  not 
necessarily  the  silhouette  -  was  the  second  most  frequently 
mentioned  identifying  characteristic.  Differences  in  struc¬ 
tural  parts,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  engines,  cowling,  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  nose  and  tail  structure,  were  also  mentioned  as 
leading  to  identification.  Some  mention  was  made  of  markings, 
such  as  numerals  and  insignia  and  the  panel  markers  used  in 
the  Normandy  invasion. 

Tactics  were  less  frequently  mentioned,  hut  are  worthy  of  being 
reported  here.  She  difference  between  an  * open-and-above- 
board*  approach  and  an  attack  approach  was  such  as  to  give  an 
observer  a  notion  as  to  whether  the  plane  was  friendly  or 
enemy. 

D.  MACH  HDD  GOSS 

The  sound  made  by  the  gun  was  by  far  the  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  identifying  characteristic  (Tig.  10).  The  difference 
between  the  cyclic  rates  of  fire  of  American  and  enemy  machine 
guns  was  readily  discerned  and  provided  the  most  easily  iden¬ 
tifiable  characteristic.  The  MG-3^  and  MG-h2  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Japanese  machine  guns  were  cited  as  examples.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  sound  resulting  from  the  method  of  firing  were 
also  mentioned  as  being  helpful.  Because  of  their  training, 
our  troops  fired  in  a  series  of  short  bursts,  whereas  North 
Koreans  fire  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  After  Chinese 
troops  entered  the  conflict,  this  sound  clue  was  not  too  relia- 
ble,  since  many  of  them,  having  been  trained  by  Americans,  used 
the  same  method  of  firing  in  short  bursts.  In  most  cases,  the 
experienced  men  had  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  wea¬ 
pon  in  spite  of  the  similar  method  of  firing. 

Identification  by  such  variations  in  the  sound  of  machine  guns 
was  nearly  always  learned  in  combat,  and  many  men  deplored  the 
necessity  for  and  expense  of  learning  under  those  conditions. 

Visual  means  of  identification  were  less  frequently  mentioned 
than  audible  (rig.  10 ).  The  characteristic  shapes  of  machine 
guns  were  useful  only  at  relatively  short  ranges.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  color  of  tracers  fired  from  enemy  and  American  weapons 
was  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  but  descriptions  of  the  colors 
varied  among  interviewees.  As  in  the  discussion  of  recognition 
of  personnel  through  weapons  and  equipment  (A.,  (3))»  mention 
was  made  of  flash  and  smoke,  in  the  belief  that  our  weapons 
made  much  more  smoke.  The  men  consistently  volunteered  com¬ 
ments  on  this,  and  almost  all  of  them  appeared  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  concerned  about  it. 
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X.  ABTILLXSY 

References  to  this  target  applied  to  both  artillery  weapons 
and  artillery  projectiles.  The  men  who  were  interviewed 
made  no  great  distinction  between  the  sound  of  the  weapon 
and  the  sound  of  the  projectile. 

Sound  was  hy  far  the  most  important  identifying  character¬ 
istic  (fig.  11 )•  Most  soldiers  claimed  to  have  had  to 
learn  to  discriminate  "between  the  sound  made  "by  an  incoming 
projectile  and  the  sound  made  "by  an  outgoing  one.  Observa¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  flight  and  the  pitch  with  which  an  incom¬ 
ing  or  an  outgoing  projectile  travels  was  added  to  listening 
to  the  sounds  in  learning  to  identify  a  projectile  as  enemy 
or  friendly.  It  took  several  exposures  over  a  period  of  time 
before  most  •‘green"  troops  were  able  to  tell  the  difference 
between  them. 

Other  Identifying  characteristics  were  mentioned  comparative¬ 
ly  infrequently.  The  shape  of  an  artillery  piece  when  seen 
at  relatively  close  range*  was  mentioned,  but  most  often  by 
air  observers.  They  also  mentioned  that  when  they  were  making 
observations  from  the  air,  the  flash  of  an  artillery  piece 
when  fired  helped  locate  and  identify  it. 

f.  MORTARS 

The  sound  oi  the  mortar,  or  of  the  explosion  of  the  mortar 
round  itself  when  it  landed,  was  not  only  the  major  but  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  characteristic  by  which  mortars  were  identi¬ 
fied.  The  sound  of  the  discharge  gave  information  about  the 
size  of  the  mortar  and  also  an  idea  of  the  distance  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mortar  from  the  observer.  Only  rarely  was  a 
direct  and  close  view  of  the  mortar  possible  (Table  C,  Appen¬ 
dix). 

0.  MI5X8 

Surface  indications  on  the  ground  where  a  mind  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  were  most  frequently  mentioned  as  the  means  by  which 
mines  were  located.  Armored  force  men  said  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  sun  had  Uust  begun  to  dry  off  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  was  not  too  difficult  to  find  the  place  where  a 
mine  had  been  laid.  Because  the  disturbed  dirt  over  the  mine 
dried  up  more  quickly  in  the  sun  than  did  other  portions  of 
the  ground,  it  left  a  distinctive  surface  which  indicated  where 
a  mine  could  be  found. 
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The  next  most  frequently  mentioned  locating  characteristic 
of  a  mine  was  its  detonation  when  a  vehicle  had  run  over  it 
-  an  undesirable  and  hardly  appropriate  means  of  detection. 

Mine-detectors  as  a  means  of  identification  were  mentioned 
a  few  times. 

Deciding  what  action  to  take  in  relation  to  the  probable 
presence  of  mines  was  often  made  by  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  type  of  terrain.  If  the  area  was  one  through 
which  vehicles  would  have  to  pass*  was  it  likely  that  mines 
had  been  concealed  there?  Did  the  terrain  offer  tactically 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  distribution  of  anti-per¬ 
sonnel  mines? 

H.  ABTI-TAMC  GUNS 

Their  tactical  employment  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
distinguishing  feature  in  detecting  anti-tank  guns  (Table  0, 
Appendix).  Logical  expectation  of  where  to  look  for  an 
anti-tank  gun  usually  helped  in  locating  one.  Por  example , 
one  might  expect  to  find  a  gun  covering  a  roadblock,  or  in  a 
terrain  where  it  would  have  a  good  field  of  fire  against  a 
tank. 

ZifiSfiL  features,  such  as  the  silhouette  of  ths  gun,  or  the 
presence  of  absence  of  a  shield  were  also  mentioned. 

An  occasional  mention  was  made  of  the  speed  of  the  projectile. 
Identification  in  this  case  was  made  on  the  basis  that  the 
projectiles  of  foreign,  particularly  European,  weapons  and 
anti-tank  guns  were  of  considerably  higher  velocity  than 
American. 

I.  50N-AEMGBBD  VEHICLES 

The  usual  means  of  discrimination  was  the  general  appearance, 
based  on  familiarity  with  American  Vehicles  (Table  C,  Appendix) 
Any  unfamiliar  vehicle  was  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
enemy.  Tracks  left  on  the  road  by  a  vehicle  were  used  in  iden¬ 
tification.  Sound  was  mentioned,  particularly  the  sound  of  ths 
engine,  but  the  sound  of  horse-drawn  equipment  was  also  helpful 

J.  W1AP0HS,  DYSPZCITIXD 

A  number  of  menti  were  made  to  weapons  without  specification 
as  to  whether  they  were  rifles,  machines  guns,  or  what.  The 
characteristic  mentioned  more  than  twice  as  often  as  all  of  the 
other  means  of  recognition  combined,  was  sound.  Shape,  tracers 
flash  and  other  characteristics  were  referred  to,  but  only 
infrequently  (Jig.  12). 
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3.  How  hart  m,n  teen  trained  to  recognize  targets,  and  what  are  their 

BMgaiilaatT 

During  World  W*r  II,  Army  recognition  training  wag  confined 
principally  to  training  related  to  two  targets:  aircraft  and  tanks, 
'mere  was  little  emphasis  on  training  in  recognition  of  personnel. 
Tormal  training  was  largely  concerned  with  aircraft  and  tanks ,  and 
recognition  of  personnel  was  a  matter  of  self-training  through  the 
use  of  charts  and  other  representations  of  human  targets  (Tig.  13). 

A  substantial  number  of  the  men  interviewed  did  not  recall 
having  received  any  formal  recognition  training.  The  majority  of 
those  who  remembered  having  had  such  training  reported  that  it  had 
been  given  during  their  basic  training  (Tig.  14). 

Since  Vorld  War  II,  there  has  been  practically  no  consis¬ 
tent  recognition  training.  Where  it  has  been  available.  Army  recog¬ 
nition  training  has  followed  the  same  pattern  as  during  the  war. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  methods  and  devices  being 
used  currently  are  no  different  than  those  used  in  World  War  II. 
However,  fewer  of  the  devices  and  fewer  of  the  methods  are  being 
used  at  all.  The  present  study  has  found  that  the  recognition 
training  of  the  Army  ground  forces  is  one  that  exists  largely  on 
paper,  and  not  one  that  is  functioning  in  the  field  today.  Many 
of  the  commands  visited  could  show  documented  training  plans  for 

4 

recognition,  including  regular  periods  set  aside  for  recognition 
training.  In  actuality,  very  few  of  the  commands  were  able  to 
produce  more  than  one  or  two  officers  or  enlisted  men  who  had  as 
part  of  their  duties  the  conducting  of  recognition  training. 
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FIG.  14.  COMPARATIVE  TARGET  EMPHASIS  DURING  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  TRAINING. 
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Training  in  recognition  of  the  three  targete,  aircraft,  tanks 
and  personnel  varied  so  little  from  one  branch  of  the  Army  to  another 
that  the  discussion  of  training  methods  will  he  in  terms  of  the  targets 
dealt  with  and  the  training  aids  reported  as  haring  been  used  during 
and  after  World  War  II  (fig.  1 5  and  16. 0). 

A.  AIECEATT 

Charts  depicting  the  various  features  of  aircraft  were  the 
training  device  most  used  during  World  War  II  (Fig.  16.1). 

They  served  as  illustrations  for  lectures  and  also  as  a  device 
permitting  individual  study.  For  this  purpose  they  were  hung 
in  dayrooms,  mesa-and  recreation  halls,  and  in  barracks. 

Slides .  accompanied  by  lectures,  were  next  most  frequently 
used.  Pictures  of  aircraft  were  flashed  upon  the  screen  and 
studied  by  and  explained  to  those  who  were  being  trained. 

The  result  was  unfortunately  not  that  expected:  the  men 
tended  to  learn  to  identify  the  slide  in  order  to  pass  a 
test,  rather  than  to  learn  to  Identify  the  object  shown  on 
the  slide. 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  He ns haw  Recognition  8 vs tern. 

In  this,  a  number  of  elides,  each  picturing  some  friendly  or 
enemy  target,  are  flashed  on  a  screen  for  very  short  time 
intervals.  A  slide-projector  with  a  camera  shutter  permits 
varying  the  viewing  time.  Dr.  Benehaw,  the  planner,  advocated 
careful  gradations  of  the  length  of  time  of  presentation, 
usually  between  one  second  and  l/50  of  a  second.  This  system 
is  predicated  upon  specialized  training  in  how  to  perceive  at 
very  short  time  Intervals.  Bffective  training  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  requires  a  minimum  of  20  class  periods.  In  practically  no 
case,  however,  has  the  method  been  made  use  of  in  the  recom¬ 
mended  manner.  Slides  were  flashed  for  from  two  to  four 
seconds,  and  the  system  was  used  sure  for  testing  than  for 
training.  (The  phrase  "modified  Henshaw  system"  in  Figs.  15 
to  16.3  refers  to  these  variations  from  the  original  plan  of 
the  system.) 

Motion  Pictures  were  used  about  as  widely  as  were  attempts  at 
the  Ban shaw  system.  They  were  more  interesting  to  the  men 
than  charts  or  slides,  but  their  effectiveness  was  limited 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  films  were  not  changed  often 
enough  to  be  up  to  date,  so  that  what  they  learned  from  them 
was  often  of  no  practical  value  when  they  reached  combat. 

Second,  there  were  relatively  few  motion  pictures  especially 
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FIG.  16.  TRAINING  AIDS  USED  IN  TEACHING  IDENTIFICATION  OF  SPECIFIC  TARGETS. 
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FIG.  16.1.  TRAINING  AIDS  USED  IN  TEACHING  RECOGNITION  OF  AIRCRAFT. 
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Intended,  to  teach  aircraft  recognition,  and  repeated  show- 
ing  revolted  not  in  better  learning,  but  in  Iobb  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  thoee  being  trained. 

Kodele  of  aircraft  were  used  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
most  common  was  to  Hang  them  in  day*- rooms,  and  mess-and 
recreation  halls  so  that  they  were  available  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  presumably,  study  and  discussion.  Models  were 
also  used  to  illustrate  classroom  lectures.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  customarily  held  up  a  model,  pointed  out  its  various 
features  and  discussed  them  with  the  class.  The  fault 
with  this  procedure  was  that  the  models  wore  much  too 
small.  Models  were  also  used  to  simulate  the  flight  of 
actual  aircraft.  This  was  usually  done  by  projecting  the 
silhouette  of  an  ordinary  aircraft  model  upon  a  translu¬ 
cent  screen. 

B.  TIMES 

The  second  moet  frequently  mentioned  target  for  which  recog¬ 
nition  training  was  given  was  tanks.  Here  again  the  princi¬ 
pal  training  method  involved  the  use  of  charts  (Tig.  16.2), 
both  with  lectures,  and  independently,  through  display  where 
men  off  duty  could  examine  them.  The  same,  or  similar  charts 
were  used  for  both  purposes. 

Motion  pictures  were  used  next  most  frequently,  primarily  in 
a  series  on  defense  against  mechanised  attack.  The  movies 
were  stereotyped  "training  films,"  often  showing  silhouettes, 
and  were  very  dull.  The  British  films  were  more  interesting 
to  the  trainees. 

Lecture  and  discussion  sessions  at  which  slides  were  shown  to 
illustrate  distinguishing  features  of  various  tanks  were  the 
third  most  used  form  of  training.  Some  attempt  was  made  to 
test  a  man's  ability  to  identify  under  difficult  situations  by 
exposing  the  slides  only  briefly. 

Although  models  of  tanks  were  reported  as  having  been  used, 
the  number  of  mentions  of  such  use  was  very  small. 

C.  PXR80HHXL 

Training  in  recognition  of  the  human  target  was  largely  left  ' 
to  the  individual . 

Charts  were  posted  in  places  where  they  might  be  expected  to 
be  seen  regularly  by  the  men  during  their  training  period 
(Tig.  16.3).  The  men  reported  that  they  had  seen  very  few 
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FIG.  16.2.  TRAINING  AIDS  USED  IN  TEACHING  RECOQUTION  OF  TANKS. 
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demonstrations  of  enemy  equipment ,  particularly  uniforms* 

When  this  kind  of  training  was  given,  it  consisted  of  the 
display  of  cm  enemy  uniform  worn  by  an  American,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  short  lecture*  Very  few  lectures  were  given  on 
enemy  personal  equipment.  A  typical  chart  presented  a 
great  many  details  about  the  enemy  soldier:  his  uniform, 
unit  designation,  unit  insignia,  insignia  of  rank,  and 
special  variations  in  the  uniform  for  special  troop  pur¬ 
poses*  A  characteristic  comment  made  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  interviewed  was,  "'These  charts  didn’t 
help  mg,  learn  anything,  but  they  may  have  helped  someone 
else.^  The  relative  unanimity  of  this  opinion  is  worth 
noting. 

Those  who  had  had  training  with  Infantry  or  Airborne  Infan¬ 
try  during  World  War  II,  referred  a  number  of  times  to  the 
use  of  motion  pictures.  They  were  virtually  the  only  units, 
however,  who  mentioned  them  as  a  training  aid  in  recognition 
of  personnel.  Slides  were  mentioned  only  a  few  times. 

The  difference  between  current  training  in  recognition  and  that 
given  during  World  War  II  is  more  a  matter  of  degree  than  of  kind.  The 
same  methods  and  devices  are  being  used,  when  any  are  used.  It  is  unu¬ 
sual  to  find  any  more  training  than  that  afforded  by  wall  charts,  or 
the  occasional  use  of  slides.  At  one  installation,  full  size  silhouette 
figures  of  various  friendly  and  enemy  tanks  have  been  erected  along  the 
side  of  the  road  to  provide  field  like  glimpses.  But  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  men  at  that  post  to  constitute  more  of  a  traffic  hazard 
than  a  training  aid  in  recognition. 

The  "Aggressor"  Force  used  in  our  present  training  program  was 
criticized  as  a  recognition  training  method  on  the  ground  that  the 
opposing  groups  do  not  think  strongly  enough  in  terms  of  being  faced  by 
an  enemy.  They  receive  no  real  recognition  practice  because  there  are 
so  many  factors  which  are  the  same  on  both  sides:  weapons,  organization, 
tactics  and  equipment,  (with  the  exception  of  the  helmet  and  the  color 
of  the  uniform),  and  also  because  in  such  maneuvers  the  recognition 
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aspects  of  combat  performance  are  not  stressed.  The  value  of  the  H Aggres¬ 
sor"  Eorce  therefore  tends  to  become  more  strategic  than  tactical. 

Although  recognition  training  in  general  has  gone  backward  since 
World  War  II,  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions.  Several  battalion  train¬ 
ing  officers  with  airborne  units  have  been  showing  combat  films  after 
hours  with  considerable  success,  at  least  as  far  as  arousing  interest  is 
concerned.  (One  baltalion  8-2  reported  that  after  merely  announcing  that 
he  was  showing  combat  film  taken  in  Korea,  after  duty  hours,  in  the  day- 
room,  he  had  90#  attendance  of  the  members  of  his  command.) 

D.  SUGGESTED  IMPBQYXM3OTS 

The  suggestions  made  by  combat  experienced  personnel  and  person¬ 
nel  appointed  to  conduct  present-day  recognition  training  are  grouped 
below  into  three  classes,  those  having  to  do  with  motivation,  those 
having  to  do  with  subject  matter,  and  those  having  to  do  with  methods 
and  training  aids  (Tig.  17 )• 

(l)  Motivation 

The  most  effective  way  to  increase  motivation  in  recog¬ 
nition  is  believed  to  be  through  creating  a  situation 
which  resembles  reality.  Simulated  battle  experience 
was  recommended  most  often  as  a  desirable  training  situ¬ 
ation.  Suggestions  about  simulating  battle  realities 
were  mads  three  times  as  often  as  any  other  kind  of 
suggestion  related  to  arousing  and  sustaining  interest. 

Typical  suggestions  included:  the  use  of  specially 
trained  demonstration  teams  to  operate  within  an  Army 
area,  or  within  a  training  center,  and  the  use  of  com¬ 
bat  film.  The  teams  should  be  large  enough  to  demon¬ 
strate  small  unit  tactics,  be  armed  and  equipped  with 
enemy  equipment,  should  imitate  enemy  speech  sounds, 
gait,  and  habits  of  movement,  both  individual  and  col¬ 
lective.  The  combat  film  should  be  clipped  to  point 
up  recognition  problems  most  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  actual  combat. 
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Such  kinds  of  training,  it  is  believed,  are  not  only 
of  high  interest  in  themselves  hut  also  foster  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  actuality. 

They  would,  in  all  likelihood,  also  contribute  to  build¬ 
ing  up  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  being  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  various  targets  in  combat .  about  which  the  second 
largest  number  of  suggestions  toward  improved  motivation 
were  made.  Verbal  exhortations  are  one  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this,  but  in  themselves  are  not  sufficient. 

Such  matters  as  the  time  of  day  during  which  recognition 
training  is  given  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
After  lunch,  for  instance,  is  a  poor  time,  in  this 
respect.  Much  can  be  accomplished  toward  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  recognition  training  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  the  Army  takes  toward  such  training. 

The  third  most  frequent  suggestion  for  increasing  trainee 
motivation  was  that  suitable  instructors  be  appointed. 
They  should  be  men  who  know  from  experience  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  able  to  recognize  targets,  and  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  others  learn  before,  rather  than  during, 
combat.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  suggestion  was  most 
frequently  made  by  infantry  enlisted  men. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  ways  be  found  to  spur  competi¬ 
tion  in  class,  to  train  the  individual  in  what  to  look 
for  in  combat  and  what  to  expect,  and  to  make  instruction 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  a  habit  for  men  to  look 
for  recognition  clues  in  any  field  exercises. 

(2)  Subject  Matter 

The  most  frequently  made  suggestion  was  that  training  be 
given  in  recognition  by  means  of  characteristic  sounds . 
as  well  as  characteristic  visual  features  (Figs.  7  aad  12) 
The  point  was  made  many  times  that  recognition  through 
sight  was  often  impossible  and  that  men  in  combat  were 
largely  limited  to  recognition  by  means  of  the  sounds  they 
heard.  These  included  the  sound  of  equipment,  of  vehicles 
of  the  engines  of  vehicles,  of  weapons  being  fired,  etc., 
(see  Section  II,  2).  In  many  cases,  the  men  reported, 
the  target  was  readily  identified  and  the  principal  recog¬ 
nition  problem  was  that  of  locating  it. 

It  was  suggested  a  number  of  times  by  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men  that  more  attention  be  given  to  training  in 
detecting  camouflaged  positions.  Those  who  had  combat 
experience  felt  that  they  had  been  inadequately  prepared 
to  deal  with  recognition  involving  camouflage . 


•Another  important,,  although  less  often  mentioned,  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  training  he  given  in  terrain  appreciation, 
to  enable  a  man  to  make  inferences  about  likely  enemy 
positions. 

A  number  of  officers  recommended  that  night  training  be 
extended  to  cover  recogniti: ~  by  means  of  sounds.  Sight 
training  in  recognition  now  consists  of  standard  demon¬ 
strations  at  training  centers  of  how  far  the  light  of  a 
match  or  the  glow  of  a  cigarette  can  be  seen  in  the  dark. 

(3)  Methods  and  Training  Aids 

Combat  fllmB .  or  those  that  show  simulated  combat,  were 
suggested  more  than  any  other  training  aid.  Of  the  two, 
films  taken  in  actual  combat  were  far  preferred  to  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  training  films,  both  for  interest  value 
and  for  learning.  The  suggestion  that  realistic  motion 
pictures  be  used  was  made  115  times. 

The  suggestion  that  demonstrations  of  enemy  equipment  be 
given  was  made  100  times.  It  was  proposed  that  theee  be 
given  either  by  the  troop* s  own  command,  or  by  specially 
trained  teams,  with  captured  enemy  equipment,  which  would 
tour  Army  are ee  periodically.  More  than  50  times  it  was 
suggested,  that  the  men  be  allowed  to  operate  the  equipment 
’  to  see  how  it  worked.  This  suggestion  has  to  do  as  much 
with  maintaining  firterest  in  recognition  as  it  has  with 
learning  target  characteristics,  although  in  some  lore  an 
commands  where  captured  equipment  was  displayed,  the  men 
felt  better  prepared  for  solving  recognition  problems. 

The  men  frequently  recommended  that  wherever  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  instruction  should  be  taken  out  of  the  classroom 
and  put  into  the  more  realistic  .field  situation.  The  men 
tend  to  feel  that  in  the  field  the  instruction  is  "practi¬ 
cal,"  whereas  in  the  classroom  they  feel  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  "theoretical."  It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the 
concept  of  integration  pf  recognition  instruction  with 
regular  field  training  was  developed. 

Hext  most  frequently  mentioned  was  the  use  of  models 
larger  than  those  used  up  to  now.  Officers  suggested  this 
as  an  improvement  more  often  than  enlisted  men. 

aad-  printed  gg cognition  training  instructions  were 
suggested  about  the  same  number  of  times  —  only  about 
1/5  as  often  as  realistic  films.  Very  few  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  slides  came  from  Iitfkntry. fir  Airborne  units.  They 
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were  usually  made  by  men  from  Anti-Aircraft  and  yiold 
Artillery  unite  in  connection  with  aircraft  recogni¬ 
tion.  Although  the  use  of  the  Banshaw  Aircraft  Becog- 
nition  System,  which  utilises  sl5dee,  was  seldom  recom¬ 
mended,  this  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact,  that 
most  of  the  men  interviewed  had  never  heard  of  it, 
rather  than  to  the  fact  that  they  dieapproved  of  it. 
Those  who  recommended  it  were  usually  officers  in 
Anti-Aircraft  units  who  had  heard,  of  its  being  used 
to  train  recognition  officers  in  the  Havy. 

Only  two  recommendations  were  made  for  the  use  of  sil¬ 
houettes  .  either  cut-out  or  printed. 
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BSOOSSMMDATIONS  FOE  AEMY  RBCOGHITIOS  TBAIHIHG 


The  General  Plan 
The  Fort?  Phases  of  Training 
Recognition  Specialists 
Ansvers  to  JLr my  Questions 


The  recommendations  made  in  this  section  are  based  in  the  data 
obtained  through  the  survey,  which  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  review  of  pertinent  scientific  and  military  studies.  They 
are  not  based  on  the  rewults  of  a  series  of  experiments  specifically  designed 
to  provide  definitive  answers.  Bather,  they  represent  the  combined  best 
Judgment  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  theory  and  those  who  have  been 
trained  by  experience. 

1.  The  General  Plan 

It  is  recommended  that  training  in  recognition  be  so  arranged  as 
to  become  more  and  more  specific  as  the  individual  progresses  from  basic 
training  to  combat,  and  that  to  do  this,  it  be  divided  into  four  phases): 
Basic  Training,  Unit  Training,  Communications  Sons  Training  and  Combat 
Sone  Training*, 

In  general,  &a  much  recognition  training  as  possible  should 
involve  factors  which  suggest  real  combat  and  cause  the  trainee  to  ima¬ 
gine  himself  in  actual  esmflict.  It  should  use  such  devices  in  the 
classroom  as  combat  films,  and  put  the  material  learned  through  them 
into  effect  during  exercises  in  the  field. 
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It  should,  be  given,  at  regular  intervals  ,  in  a  number  of  short 
sessions  of  instruction,  rather  than  be  compressed  into  two-  or  three- 
hour  periods*  It  should  ba  continuous  and  make  use  of  repetition  and 
refresher  work  in  order  to  prevent  forgetting*  One  of  th8  principal 
causes  of  failure  in  past  training  has  been  the  attempt  to  cover  too 
gflph  material  at  each  training  period  (not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
whatever  training  was  given  was  offered  far  too  long  in  advance  of  th© 
time  when  &  soldier  needed  it  and  knew  that  he  needed  it),  The  almost 
inevitable  result  was  that  the  trainee  was  mors  confused  than  informed 
while  the  training  was  taking  place.  It  is  far  batter  for  a  man  to 
have  a  good  grasp  of  a  few  recognition  principles  than  it  is  for  him 
to  have  a  bewildered  feeling  about  many.  If  recognition  training  is 
spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  integrated  with  other  Army  train¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  content  is  directed  from  the  general  to  the  specific, 
several  desirable  objectives  are  more  likely  to  be  attained* 

The  soldier  will  be  able  to  parallel  the  increas¬ 
ing  specificity  of  Ms  recognition  training  with 
his  constantly  increasing  state  of  Army  training 
and  knowledge.  This  will  improve  the  efficiency 
with  which  he  learns. 

More  efficient  learning  will  result  in  a  saving 
in  the  total  time  necessary  to  achieve  a  satis¬ 
factory  level  of  recognition  skill. 

The  soldier  will  be  aided  in  retaining  the  mater¬ 
ial  until  it  is  needed  in  combat. 

The  details  that  he  vill  need  most  in  combat  will 
be  those  most  recently  Isarnsd  and.  most  up  to  date. 

Any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  achieve  a  satis¬ 
factory  level  of  recognition  performance  under  the  training  plan  pro¬ 
posed.  h or®  must  consider  a  number  of  unknown  factors.  Three  of  the 
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most  important  ara  these? 


Combat  criterion.  The  percentage  level  of  effi¬ 
ciency  of  recognition  necessary  in  combat  is 
unknown.  (Should  the  man  recognize  15$  or  85$  of 
the  a recognizable*  targets  in  combat  in  order  to 
be  able  to  operate  effectively?) 

forgetting  criterion..  The  percentage  of  the  tar¬ 
gets  covered  by  present  recognition  training  that 
the  average  trainee  can  recognize  one,  two,  or 
three  months  after  .this  training  is  completed  is 
unknown.  (How  rapidly  does  he  forget  what  he  has 
learned? ) 

Learning  criterion.  The  measured  efficiencies  of 
various  methods  of  recognition  training  in  pro¬ 
ducing  proficiency  in  average  Army  trainees  is 
unknown.  (Even  the  Army  Air  forces’  studies  supply 
only  inferential  information  here  because  they 
dealt  wi th_ ai.rc.raft  recognition  and  with  a  group 
of  Ar&inads  who  were  highly  selected  in  terms  of 
intelligence  and  interest.) 

The  estimates  of  training  time  made  in  connection  with  each  of 
the  four  phases  of  training  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions  about 
the  above  three  factors. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that,  at  present, 
the  soldier  recognizes  less  than  one-third  of  the 
* recognizable*  targets  he  meets  in  combat.  (What¬ 
ever  level  of  affectiveaess  is  achieved  is  the 
result  of  the  contribution  of  recognition  by  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  group,  with  the  result  that  too 
great  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  group.) 

It  is  estimated  that  a  man  remembers  about  half 
of  the  targets  covered  in  his  recognition  training 
two  months  after  this  training  is  completed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  report,  if  adopted,  would  result  in  appre¬ 
ciable  improvement  in  combat  recognition  proficiency, 
possibly  to  recognition  of  more  than  half  of  the 
" recognisable"  targets  in  combat. 
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2.  The  ?<mr  Phases  of  Training  (see  Chart  A.) 


A.  BASIC  TBAiraa 

Baring  the  basic  training  period*  all  Army  personnel  ghoul  A  he 
given  a  general,  comparatively  short  course  in  recognition.  The 
recommended  initial  course  has  two  main  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
arouse  interest  in  target  recognition,  realisation  of  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  recognise  targets  in  actual  combat,  and  a  desire  to 
learn  more.  The  second  aim  is  to  provide  general  information  about 
targets  and  the  means  of  recognizing  them. 

This  phasgr  aheudd  Cover  th®  four  major  classes  of  targets  i 
personnel,  tanks,  automatic  weapons  and  mortars,  and  aircraft  (Sec¬ 
tion  II,  !«.,  A.),  without  going  into  great  detail  about  either 
their  physical  characteristics  or  the  characteristics  by  which  each 
is  identified  in  combat.  It  should  include  instruction  in  general 
tactical  smulOTOent  of  the  major  targets. 

EflXBQPhfil. 

Training  should  be  given  on  the  principles  of  personal  recogni  ¬ 
tion.  It  should  enable  a  man  to  make  a  general  distinction 
between  friendly  and  enemy  soldiers,  rather  than  provide  him 
with  information  about  such  details  as  insignia,  or  the  speci¬ 
fic  characteristics  by  which  recognition  is  made  under  specific 
circumstances. 

Tanks 

Information  should  be  given  about  types  of  tanks,  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  usually  employed  in  combat,  to  give  the  trainee 
a  general  understanding  of  armored  equipment. 

Automatic  Weapons  and  Mortars 

Information  should  be  given  the  trainee  on  machine  pistols,  auto¬ 
matic  rifles  or  light  machine  guns,  and  heavy  machine  guns  as  to 
enable  him  to  grasp  the  general  purposes  for  which  they  are  used 
in  combat.  Similar  orientation  should  be  given  relating  to  mortars. 
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Recommendations  Outline 


Training 

Phase 

Hours 

Tasks 

Proportion  of  Time 
Per  Sub-Task 

1.  Basic 
Training 

U-6 

Recognition 
Training  Orien¬ 
tation. 

30$  General  Indoc¬ 
trination. 

70$  General  charac¬ 
teristics  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  major 
targets. 

2 .  Unit 

Training 

20-UO 

Recognition 
Training  by 
Branch. 

30$-Major  Target 
of  Branch. 

50$-0ther  Major  Tar¬ 
gets. 

20$-Minor  Targets. 

3.  Communi¬ 
cations 

Zone 

5-20 

Recognition 
Training  for 
a  given  thea¬ 
ter. 

33^-Review  of  Pre¬ 
vious  Training. 
33^-Major  Targets. 
33^-Minor  Targets. 

U.  Combat 
Zone 


1-5 


Recognition 
Training  for 
a  region  ■with."' 
in  a  theater. 


Orientation  on  lo¬ 
cal  enemy  tactics 
and  equipment. 


Concurrent 

Training 


Field  Train¬ 
ing. 


Field  Demons¬ 
trating  and 
field  training. 


£i £cra£i 


Such  information  should  he  given  the  trainee  as  will  enable  him 
to  identify  various  types  of  aircraft  in  terms  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  need,  for  example,  bombers,  fighters,  trans¬ 
port  planes. 

Motion  pictures  with  sound,  including  films  taken  in  combat,  are 
recommended  for  this  phase  ox  training,  as  they  are  for  succeeding 
stages.  Their  use  should  be  combined  with  lectures  and  discussion. 
Lectures  illustrated  by  slides  and  charts  are  an  adequate  form  of 
training  but  only  when  the  quality  of  the  lecture  and  the  motivation 
of  the  lecturer  are  high.  Least  useful  are  charts  or  silhouettes 
without  an  accompanying  lecture,  lectures  given  by  a  man  who  has  no 
training  aids  at  all,  and  lectures  given  by  a  man  whose  interest  in 
recognition  is  low. 

Estimated  training  timet  k  to  6  hours,  with  emphasis  divided 

approximately  as  follows? 

30$  on  general  indoctrination 
70/6  on  major  recognition  targets 
and  their  employment 


B.  UNIT  TBAIHIH& 


Training  in  this  phase  should  be  more  specific  in  terms  of  the 
function  of  the  unit  to  which  a  man  has  been  assigned  after  complet¬ 
ing  basic  training.  The  targets  emphasized  should  be  those  of  major 
importance  to  the  branch  of  service.  Although  minor  targets  should 
be  included,  considerably  less  attention  need  be  paid  them. 

The  targets  of  importance  to  each  branch  of  service  (Section  II , 
1,  B) .ar'e: 
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raw? 


Infantry 


Airborne  Infantry 


personnel 

tanks 

automat io  weapons  and  mortars 

personnel 

tanks  and  anti-tank  guns 
automatic  weapons  and  mortars 


personnel 

automatic  weapons  and  mortars 
tanks 

yield  Artillery 

personnel 

artillery 

automatic  weapons  and  mortars 
tanks 


Anti-Aircraft  Unity, 

aircraft 

personnel 

tanks 

Training  should  cover  those  kinds  of  standard,  basic  equipment 
whose  design  is  not  likely  to  he  changed  often.  (For  example*  the 
Browning  Automatic  Bifle,  and  the  Browning  heavy  machine  gun  -  .30 
caliber  -  are  basic  U.  8.  designs  and  have  been  changed  very  little 
over  a  period  of  many  years.) 

8ince  it  is  usually  impossible  to  specify  in  advance  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  operations  to  which  a  unit  will  be  committed,  recognition 
training  should  cover  the  standard  equipment  of  all  potential  ene¬ 
mies,  as  well  as  our  own.  (Experimentation  might  show  that  train¬ 
ing  is  necessary  only  for  friendly  equipment,  or  only  for  enemy 
equipment,  but  this  possibility  is  not  known  to  be  a  fact.)  Train¬ 
ees  should  be  givon  every  opportunity  possible,  in  familiarizing 
themselves  with  our  own  standard  equipment,  to  handle  various 
weapons,  etc.,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  major  targets  for  their 
type  of  unit. 
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Becognition  training  in  this  phage,  particularly  for  personnel, 
for  mortars  and  machine  guns,  and  for  camouflage,  should  he  combined 
as  far  as  possible  with  regular  field  training.  Interest  would  be 
immediately  heightened,  and  furthermore,  some  of  the  time  spent  in 
classrooms  would  be  saved. 

Specially  trained  demonstration  teams  are  highly  recommended  as 
an  aid  in  training  in  recognition  of  both  personnel  and  equipment. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  teams  be  of  about  platoon  size,  ani  be 
used  to  demonstrate  enemy  weapons  and  equipment  and  small  unit 
tactics.  They  should  be  trained  to  the  point  where  they  can  give 
a  good  simulation  of  the  enemy  they  are  supposed  to  represent*  They 
should  imitate  enemy  speech,  gait,  posture,  end  method  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  in  the  field.  They  should  be  equipped  with  enemy 
uniforms ,  weapons,  and  equipment.  The  .simulation  might  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  having  the  "enemy"  troops  bivouac  in  the  area.  Such 
teams  could  tour  an  Army,  or  smaller,  geographical  area,  so  that 
members  of  line  units  training  in  that  area  would  have  an  adequate 
chance  of  getting  a  realistic  idea  of  the  kinds  of  troops  they  would 
be  likely  to  be  facing  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  films  of  actual  combat  (Section  II,  3>)  should  be 
begun,  or  if  they  have  been  used  in  previous  training,  continued. 

This  aid  has  sc  much  inherent  interest  that,  as  experience  has  shown, 
most  men  will  attend  showings  during  their  off-duty  hours  (Section 
II,  3) •  A  commentator,  preferably  one  who  has  been  in  combat,  should 
point  out  the  recognition  problems  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
pictures. 
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Training  in  recognition  through  Bounds  should  he  "begun  at  this 
phase,  and  for  this  purpose  sound  recordings  are  recommended  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  training  in  sounds  during  field  exercises.  As  was  "brought 
out  in  Sectior  II*  2,  of  this  report,  sounds  are  an  important  kind 
of  recognition  information.  Training  of  this  sort  should  cover  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  sounds,  some  of  which  will  occur  only 
in  combat.  Here  recordings  can  "be  especially  helpful.  It  is  net 
impossible  to  make  recordings  of  particular  combat  sounds,  for  use 
in  classroom  instruction.  Recordings  could  also  be  made  of  the 
sounds  of  particular  enemy  equipment,  using  captured  weapons,  etc., 
for  this  purpose.  Recordings  should  include  the  kinds  of  sounds 
which  have  been  found  to  be  valuable  in  recognition  in  actual  com¬ 
bat,  and  have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  II,  2. 

Classroom  training  might  also  includs  models  of  equipment  large 
enough  so  that  details  can  be  distinguished  by  any  member  of  the 
class;  demonstrations  of  enemy  equipment  in  conjunction  with  films 
dealing  with  automatic  weapons  and  mortars,  and  instruction  in 
those  aspects  of  camouflage  which  would  be  of  use  in  detecting  ene¬ 
my  camouflage.  Least  useful  devices  are  charts  without  lectures, 
wherever  they  may  be  displayed,  and  books  and  silhouettes  as  they 
are  currently  used.  Jew  targets  in  actual  combat  remain  station¬ 
ary,  and  it  is  important  to  introduce  the  element  of  motion  into 
training  devices.  It  is  especially  important  in  aircraft  training, 
for  which  charts  and  silhouettes,  as  they  have  been  used,  are  of 
little  value. 
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In  this,  and  in  the  other  three  stages,  those  who  conduct  train¬ 
ing  should  preferably  he  men  who  have  had  combat  experience,  or  at 
least  have  a  marked  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  recognition. 

fstimated  training  time:  One  hour  periods  at  a  rate  of  two 

periods  a  week,  with  the  emphasis 
divided  approximately  as  follows: 

on  the  major  recognition  tar¬ 
get  of  the  branch  of  service. 

50$  on  the  remaining  major  targets 
20$  on  the  minor  and  incident  targets 

from  one-half  to  two- thirds  of  this 
training  time  is  to  take  place  in 
the  field,  integrated  with  other 
kinds  of  training. 

0.  OOWUnHOATIOBS  zone  thamiho 

By  this  phase,  the  trainees  have  not  only  been  assigned  to  a 
branch  of  the  service,  but  are  also  in  a  combat  theatre.  Training 
for  the  first  time  can  be  focussed  on  particular  kinds  of  enemy 
and  friendly  equipment  and  tactics  —  those  used  in  the  combat 
zone  to  which  the  troops  will  be  sent.  At  some  time,  a  concen¬ 
trated  refresher  course  on  previous  recognition  training  should  be 
given. 

Training  could  bs  given  is  common  to  Infantry,  Airborne  Infan¬ 
try,  and  Armored  force*,  since  three  of  the  major  targets  art  of 
importance  to  all  of  them. 

Training  could  also  be  given  in  common  to  both  field  Artillery 
and  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  if,  as  is  expected,  the  ^resent  tendency 
to  use  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  in  firing  field  artillery  missions 
continues.  Here  again  the  major  targets  for  each  branch  would  be  of 
importance  to  both.  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  would  of  course  receive 


more  training  on  aircraft  recognition  than  would  the  field  Artillery. 

Again,  ae  far  as  possible,  recognition  training  should  he  inte¬ 
grated  with  field  training  and  demonstrations  of  enemy  tactics  and 
equipment  (by  trained  teams  and  by  opportunities  for  the  men  to  exa¬ 
mine  captured  enemy  equipment,  which  should  be  fairly  readily  avail¬ 
able)  .  Training  on  the  tactics  employed  by  the  enemy  in  the,  parti¬ 
cular  region  should  be  intensive.  More  specific  training  in  the  use 
of  sounds  for  identifying  and  locating  is  possible,  through  using 
captured  equipment,  and  should  be  given. 

If  facilities  permit  the  showing  of  motion  pictures,  films  of 
combat  in  this  theatre  should  be  shown,  accompanied  by  lectures.  If 
the  use  of  recordings  of  important  recognition  sounds  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  the  region  is  possible,  it  also  should  be  continued. 

It  may  be  necessary  at  this  stage  to  depend  more  on  lectures  for 
many  aspects  of  recognition  training.  If  that  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  illustrated  at  least  with  charts,  not  only  of  targets,  but 
also  of  tactics.  The  quality  of  the  lecture  is  of  great  importance. 

The  most  desirable  devices,  such  as  motion  pictures  and  sound 
recordings,  are  preferred  to  others,  particularly  for  aircraft  recog¬ 
nition  training.  But  at  this  point,  a  man’s  whereabouts  in  relation 
to  combat  can  be  counted  on  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  getting  as 
much  applicable  information  as  he  can  from  whatever  form  of  instruc¬ 
tion  he  is  given. 

fflfti«Ated  training  timet  5  to  20  hours  per  6  months  in  the  com¬ 
munication  zone  depending  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  branch  of  service,  with 
emphasis  divided  approximately; 
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l/3  review  of  previous  training 

1/3  on  major  targets  in  the  combat  area 

1/3  on  minor  targets  in  the  combat  area 

COMBAT  ZOSX  TBAIHIHQ 

In  the  combat  zone  there  will  probably  be  very  little  time  for 
additional  training.  What  is  to  be  emphasized  are  the  important 
variations  in  friendly  and  enemy  tactics  and  equipment  within  a  fair¬ 
ly  limited  combat  area,  such  as  that  covered  by  the  geographic  spread 
of  a  division  or  a  regiment.  When  there  is  relatively  little  varia- 
tion  over  a  larger  area,  the  geographic  spread  might  ba  that  of  a 
corps.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  is  suggested  that  training  bo 
handled  by  the  0-2  and  0-3  sections  of  the  appropriate  command. 
Ordinarily  such  training  would  probably  be  most  practical  at  the 
divisional  level. 

Training  for  members  of  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  can  be  limited 
to  factors  involved  in  aircraft  recognition,  unless  their  artillery 
also  serves  as  utility  field  artillery.  In  that  event,  the  Anti- 
Aircraft  Artillery  training  can  be  combined  with  that  of  Tield 
Artillery. 

Practically  any  consistent  method  of  training  should  be  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  motivation  to  learn  to  recognize  targets  is  as  high 
as  it  is  in  the  combat  zone. 

Xstimated  training  time:  1  to  5  hours  depending  on  the  situation, 

emphasis  on  local  tactics  and  tactical 
employment  of  equipment. 


3.  Becognition  Specialists 


These  individuals  in  each  of  the  "branches  of  Army  service  diseased 
in  this  report  who  are  assigned  to  duties  which  require  a  higher  level 
of  recognition  skill  than  that  needed  by  the  average  soldier*  should  be 
given  specialized  training. 

The  following  list  of  needed  specialists  may  be  incomplete. 

Infantry  and  Airborne  Infantry 

All  line  company  and  smaller  unit  officers,  all  line  non-commissioned 
officers. 

Members  of  Intelligence  and  Beeonnaissance  platoons. 

The  training  given  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  should  fit 
them  to  carry  on  effective  field  training  of  the  men  in  their  units 
during  unit  training,  and  to  act  later  as  unit  •’experts”  on  recognition 
problems  in  combat. 

Armor 

Tank  commanders,  section  leaders,  gunners,  and  company  officers. 

liaJA  ArtlUgry 

All  junior  officers.  These  are  the  men  who  are  usually  appointed  tc 
serve  as  Forward  Observers. 

Unlisted  members  of  the  Forward  Observer’s  part  and  Survey  Team  person¬ 
nel  should  also  receive  special  training  if  assignment  to  such  duties 
can  be  predicted  far  enough  in  advance  of  combat  to  permit  this  training,. 

Anti-Aircraft  Artillery 

Members  of  gun  crews  and  others  who  may  act  as  aircraft  warning  spotters. 
(Although  there  is  increasing  use  of  radar  equipment  for  aircraft  spot¬ 
ting,  no  anti-aircraft  unit  will  feel  comfortable  in  the  near  future 
without  human  spotters  also  functioning.) 

It  is  recommended  that  recognition  specialist  training  start  during 

the  Unit  Training  phase  suggested  in  Section  III,  2,  and  be  continued 

through  the  next  phase,  insofar  as  that  is  possible.  Sach  training  cen- 
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tar  ( whare  units  are  trained)  should  establish  a  school  equipped  oad 
staffed  to  train  these  specialists.  It  should  “be  possible*  by  stagger** 
lag  class  times ,  to  train  large  numbers  of  men  with  a  fairly  small  num¬ 
ber  of  trainers.  Like  other  recognition  training,  this  additional 
course  for  specialists  should  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time*  If  ii 
should  be  found  desirable  to  give  training  through  the  Benshav  B©cog~ 
nition  System,  in  addition  to  other  training,  at  least  twenty  sessions 
should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Istimated  training  times  One  hour  at  a  time,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
AaffiyaiJo-tog  Quest  ions 

She  findings  of  this  report  (Section  III),  however  illuminating 
and  suggestive  of  possible  improvements  in  recognition  training  they 
may  be,  do  not  provide  exact  answers  to  seven  specific  questions  asked 
by  the  Army.1*  Such  answers  would  be  possible  only  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  carefully  designed  experiments,  to  which  this  study  did  not 
extend. 

The  answers  below,  like  the  recommendations  already  given  (Section 

III),  represent  u  combination  of  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 

data  obtained  with  the  judgment  of  investigators  who  are  experienced 

in  the  application  of  psychology  to  learning  and  training. 

1.  "Exactly  how  effective  are  Motion  Pictures,  Graphics,  and  Models 
in  aircraft  and  in  vehicle  recognition  training?" 

w  Letter  of  22  January  I951  (Ser  2943)  from  Lt«  Ool.  5.  M.  Matxger, 

AAJ  Office,  Army  Held  Torces,  Pt.  Monroe,  T»,,  to  Adjutant  General, 
Department  of  the  Army. 


Motion  pictures.  eapecially  of  combat,  are  ranked  first  in 
effectiveness  and  interest  as  a  training  aid  for  any  target. 

graphic  aids,  that  is  charts*  posters  and  drawings,  such  as 
those  customarily  hung  in  day^rooms  and  meae  halls,  are  low 
in  interest  and  effectiveness  for  any  target. 

Models  of  aircraft  and  tanks,  when  used  with  groups  which  are 
small  enough  to  permit  opportunity  for  eahh  individual  to 
observe  and  study  the  models,  are  recommended.  With  large 
groups,  the  models  must  be  big  enough  so  that  the  mon  in  the 
rear  row  can  distinguish  the  important  recognition  details. 
Models  of  aircraft  are  effective  whan  silhouetted  in  motion 
on  a  screen. 

(See  Section  II,  3) 

2.  "Is  the  tachistoscope  flash  image  method  effective  in  train¬ 
ing  the  ground  combat  soldier  to  recognize  aircraft  and/or 
the  slower  moving  armored  vehicle?" 

Since  no  man  interviewed  had  had  sufficient  training  in  the 
tachistoscopic  (fienshaw)  flash  image  method  for  any  target 
to  have  achieved  even  a  minimum  degreo  of  skill  with  this 
method,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  based  on  Army  experience 
(Section  II,  3#  A).  When  used  by  ■she  Havy,  according  to 
Benshaw’a  recommendations,  his  method  has  been  effective  in 
producing  aircraft  recognition  skill.  It  is  not  recommended 
for  use  in  the  Basic  Training  phase  suggested  for  recognition 
training  for  all  Army  personnel  (Section  III,  2).  Bvaluation 
of  this  method  for  training  in  armored  vehicle  recognition  is 
a  specific  research  problem. 

3.  "How  valuable  are  silhouette-type  figures  in  recognizing  armored 
vehicles  (seldom  seen  against  the  sky)  and  airciaft?" 

While  no  direct  information  is  available  on  this  point,  indi¬ 
rect  information  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  silhouette-type 
figures  would  be  moderately  useful  in  tank  recognition  train¬ 
ing,  provided  that  the  silhouettes  could  be  shown  in  motion 
(Section  II,  3»  B).  Tull  size  silhouette  figures  of  tanks 
mounted  alongside  a  road  were  considered  to  bs  traffic  hasards 
rather  than  training  aids. 

Although  combat  personnel  mentioned  silhouettes  as  the  most 
useful  visual  characteristic,  they  rated  audible  characteris¬ 
tics  as  far  more  important  in  the  recognition  of  tanks. 

(Section  II,  2,  B) 
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In  aircraft  recognition  training,  silhouettes  on  slides  or 
charts  were  used  so  predominately  that  no  useful  comparisons 
with  ether  methods  are  possible .  (See  answers  to  Question  1 
above  and  Question  4  below.) 

(Section  II,  3»  and  D,  (3)) 

4.  "How  effective  are  "flash  cards,"  slides,  charts,  posters,  photo¬ 
illustrations  in  books  in  recognition  training?" 

Ho  pictorial  methods  are  sufficient  by  themselves  when  the 
important  element  of  motion  is  missing. 

(Section  II.  3) 

During  the  Communications  Zone  and  Combat  Zone  'Training  phases 
suggested  in  Section  III,  2,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rely  on 
such  devices  in  conjunction  with  lectures,  but  it  is  assumed 
however,  that  by  this  stage,  personnel  have  already  had  train¬ 
ing  with  other  methods  and  devices. 

5.  "Should  the  British  system  of  recognition  training,  which  stres¬ 
ses  differences  in  structural  design  and  the  student's  ability 
to  sketch  the  aircraft  or  vehicle,  be  adopted  in  whole  or  part?" 

In  the  case  of  both  classes  of  targets,  recognition  based  on 
vision  is  accomplished  most  often  by  means  of  the  ov8r-all 
silhouette  (Section  II,  2).  Learning  the  total  shape  of  a 
plane,  plus  emphasis  on  particular  distinguishing  structural 
characteristics  of  a  given  type  of  plane,  produced  the  most 
effective  training  results,  according  to  the  research  in  recog¬ 
nition  training  by  the  limy  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II  (Army 
Air  Forces,  Aviation  Psychology  Program  Besearch  Heport.  #7, 
Motion  Picture  Testing  and  Besearch,  Edit.  J.  J.  Gibson,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Uo  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1947). 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  average  soldier  be  given  train¬ 
ing  which  requires  him  to  sketch  aircraft,  since  this  would 
involve  too  much  time  in  proportion  to  the  value  in  combat  of 
his  knowing  detailed  structural  differences. 

6.  "What  is  the  optimum  method  and  time  required  to  train  the  com¬ 
bat  soldier  adequately  to  recognize  aircraft  and  vehicles?" 

The  recommended  form  of  recognition  training  is  a  graduated 
process  making  use  of  aids  which  suggest  reality,  and  is 
carried  from  classroom  instruction  into  training  in  the  field. 
(Section  III,  1  and  2)  Ho  accurate  estimate  (Section  III,  l) 
can  be  made  of  the  time  required  to  attain  combat  proficiency 
in  recognition  of  any  target  on  the  basis  of  what  is  now  known. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  targets  about  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  although  of  importance  to  particular  Army  units, 
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(Section  II,  1). 
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Combat  film  and  lectures  are  the  recommended  form  of  recog¬ 
nition  training  for  aircraft.  Experiments  show  that  the 
Bensh&w  method  is  also  likely  to  be  effective  when  properly 
used.  Sound,  recordings  and  silhouettes  in  motion  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  tank  recognition. 

7*  MKhai  is  the  minimum  list  of  training  aids  for  recognition 
training  of  combat  soldiers?* 


If  training  aids  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  those  recommended 
would  vary  according  to  the  phase  of  training  (Section  III,  2) 
at  which  recognition  instruction  is  being  given,  and  according 
to  the  targets  with  which  the  instruction  is  concerned. 

In  general,  these  aids  are  considered  desirable  in  a  minimum 
list: 


Selected  combat  films,  accoiqpanied  by 
appropriate  sound  track  commentary. 

Eecordings  of  sounds  useful  in  recognition. 

Collections  of  friendly  and  enemy  equipment 
with  which  recognition  by  vision  and  hearing 
can  be  practiced. 


iPPEBDXX  A 


MTHOPOLOffT 


1.  jgllM  o*  ^  Idteraturs 

The  first  step  for  thla  investigation  was  to  conduct  •  survey 
of  the  literature.  Thla  survey  covered  areas  thought  to  ha  relevant  to 
to  prohlana  of  recognition  and  recognition  training,  such  aa  color 
vision, ‘photopic  and  a cotopic  viaion,  depth  perception,  military  train¬ 
ing  manuals  in  recognition,  training  methods,  and  World  War  XI  reaearch 
studies  dealing  specifically  with  recognition  and  recognition  training. 

2.  Preliminary  Interview  and  Questionnaires 

The  second  atop  conaisted  of  a  aeries  of  interviews  at  vari¬ 
ous  military  installations,  in  order  to  help  define  the  critical  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  practical  anaaara  should  he  sought.  These  interviews 
were  conducted  with  individuals  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  familiar¬ 
ity  with  recognition  and  recognition  training.  Prom  the  information 
gathered  from  these  firat  two  steps,  a  aeries  of  questionnaires  was 
developed  fron  which  it  was  believed  relevant  data  on  conbat  recogni¬ 
tion  requirements  could  be  obtained.  Preliminary  studies  were  conduc- 
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ted  using  these  questionnaires  with  military  personnel.  Revisions  of 
these  questionnaires  indicated  that  the  type  of  data  obtained  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  eatiefy  the  purpoeee  of  the  etudy.  These  preliminary  ques¬ 
tionnaires  served  to  point  up  the  fact  that  a  far  greater  amount  of 
information  was  obtained  in  a  comparatively  unstructured  situation; 


conversely*  it  was  found  that  highly  specific  questionnaire  items  tended 
to  elicit  superficial  answers.  When  questionnaires  were  individually 
administered*  it  was  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the  information  was 
obtained  during  the  discussion  of  the  questionnaire  rather  than  from 
the  answers  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  The  differences  in  this  inform¬ 
ation  seemed  to  lie  in  the  extent  of  detail  and  personal  involvment 
obtainable  in  the  interview.  Interviews  conducted  with  these  eaqperi- 
mental  questionnaires*  varying  from  relatively  structured  to  relative¬ 
ly  unstructured*  were  administered  both  individually  and  to  groups  of 
varying  sizes.  It  was  found  advantageous  to  interview  a  small  number 
of  men  simultaneously  since  each  of  the  men  took  over  some  of  the  inter¬ 
viewer^  functions  in  stimulating  discussion 

Based  on  these  experiences*  it  was  determined  that  the  best 
way  to  conduct  the  survey  of  combat  recognition  requirements  was  to  hold 
interviews  with  groups  composed  of  three  men.  In  order  to  insure  no 
loss  of  information  and  interview  time,  tap  e-recordings  were  made  of  the 
interview  sessions.  With  two-man  groups-,  the  presence  of  the  interviewer 
tended  to  restrict  the  responsiveness  of  the  interviewees?  with  groups  of 
more  than  3  men,  it  tended  to  be  more  difficult  for  the  interviewer  to 
guide  the  discussion.  The  interviews  usually  required  about  one  to  one 
and  one-half  hours  for  completion. 

3.  .teMftgif. 

In  order  to  secure  information  as  germane  to  combat  experience 
as  possible,  only  combat  experienced  personnel  were  interviewed. 

Since  it  was  felt  that  recognition  requirements  would  probably 
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vary  as  a  function  of  the  kind,  of  duty  performed  "by  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned,  an  effort  was  made  to  interview  a  sample  representing  each  of 
the  Any  combat  arms. 

Inasmuch  as  their  duties  frequently  tended  to  differ ,  groups 
of  officers  and  groups  of  enlisted  men  were  Included  in  the  sample  from 
»ach  unit.  In  order  to  obtain  as  broad  a  base  of  combat  experience  as 
possible ,  personnel  from  all  theatres  of  World  War  II  and  from  Korea 
were  interviewed.  Preliminary  interviews  indicated  that  approximately 
6  to  8  groups  of  officers  and  10  to  12  groups  of  enlisted  men  were 
sufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  information.  In  order  to  obtain 
reasonable  representatives  of  the  samples  of  men  interviewed,  these 
figures  were  varied  according  to  both  the  specificity  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  duties  required  in  the  various  units  and  the  discretion  of  the 
chief  interviewers. 

for  units  (such  as  infantry)  which  dealt  with  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  targets,  a  larger  sample  of  men  would  be  needed  to  insure  rea¬ 
sonable  accurate  coverage  and  the  saaples  were  selected  accordingly. 

A  total  of  123  Army  officer®  and  153  -Jfay  enlisted  mea  were 
interviewed.  Table  H  indicate®  the  composition  of  the  various  group® 
interviewed  at  varioue  installations, 

The  basic  data  for  analysing  the  results  of  this  survey  wore 


obtained  from  the  tape-recordings  of  the  interviews.  A  specially 
trained  team  of  record  analysts  classified  and  tabulated  the  material 
in  the  recordings. 
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She  fundamental  unit  of  the  classification  was  the  "mention" 
a  statement  of  specific  nature  about  a  factor  in  recognition  or  recog¬ 
nition  training,  There  are  certain  obvious  drawbacks  to  "frequency  of 
mention"  as  a  single  criterion  of  importance*  frequency  alone  forms 
only  a  sort  of  "popularity  index?*  with  respect  to  a  given  specific 
point)  and  t'uds  to  suppress  the  contributions  of  the  rarer  individuals 
who  possess  unusual  Insight  into  recognition  problems.  However,  both 
the  interviewer  and  the  analyst  were  required  to  note  any  mentions 
thought  to  be  unusually  significant .  It  was  found  that  most  items 
which  were  noted  as  being  unusually  significant  in  the  analysis  of 
early  interviews  tended  to  be  substantiated  by  the  criterion  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  as  the  later  interviews  were  analysed. 

In  general,  frequency  of  mention  wets  found  to  bo  the  most 
practical  unit  of  analysis,  particularly  in  view  of  the  material 
obtained  in  group  interviews.  In  view  of  the  richness  of  data  obtained 
in  the  group  Interviews,  it  is  believed  worthwhile  to  sacrifice  the 
statistical  elegance  obtainable  with  the  less  fruitful  questionnaire 
techniques. 

5.  Development  of  the  Hecommendations 

She  recommendations  presented  in  Section  II  of  this  report 
represent  the  eaq>ert  opinions  of  the  investigators  based  on  both  the 
interviews  and  the  relevant  psychological  and  military  literature. 
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TABLE  C  (continued) 
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TABLE  C2.  CHARACTERISTICS  USED  BY  ARTILLERY  TO  IDENTIFY  TARGETS 
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SIHULATOBS 

l 

1 

0 

2 

OTHERS 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

TRAINING  AIDS  USED  IN  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  FOB  TEACHING  TARGET  IDENTIFICATION 


ANT  I-AIROBAFT 

TEAINING  AID 

TARGETS 

PER  SC 

>NNSL 

TAN 

IS 

PU 

TOTAL 
OF  MEF 

tTOKBBR 

EXONS 

OFT. 

EM 

OFF. 

EM 

OFF. 

OFF. 

mm 

CHARTS 

3 

2 

12 

? 

15 

9 

SLIDES 

3 

6 

12 

6 

15 

FLASH 

2 

* 

12 

5 

MODELS 

2 

6 

3 

6 

5 

MOTION  PICTURES 

9 

1 

9 

1 

SIMULATORS 

OTHERS 

1 

1 

N 

5 

8 

43 

28 

48 

36 

69. 
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TABLE  X 


TARGET  RECOGNITION  THAI 331  NS  DURING  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  TRAINING 

(TOTAL  ARMY) 

(All  data  In  percent) 


Targets 

Studied 

Phase  of  Training 

Basi 

Lc 

Officer 

Training 

Advanced 

Special¬ 

ized 

Uni 

It 

Overseas 

Ship- 

hoard 

OFF 

9 

OFF 

OFF 

XM 

OFF 

OFF 

M 

OFF 

OFF 

E 31 

Nacf  ’Motions 

S»7l 

N-98 

H»16 

N»0 

H=10 

K=15 

N-35 

N=39 

N«32 

N=28 

N=12 

o 

1— I 

II 

S= i 

N=5 

00 

Personnel 

17 

15 

0 

0 

m 

26 

15 

25 

03 

6o 

0 

Machine 

■ 

Guns 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

3 

0 

0 

07 

Mortars 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

02.5 

0 

0 

Artillery 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

02.5 

0 

0 

Anti-Tank 

Guns 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

02.5 

0 

0 

Tanks 

31 

37 

31 

0 

47 

20 

31 

15 

40 

33 

70 

■ 

50 

Land  Mines 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

02.5 

0 

0 

I 

Planes 

Q 

48 

63 

0 

60 

13 

49 

44 

35 

50 

67 

30 

50 

Unspecified 

Weapons 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

03 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

TABU  1]. 


TARGET  BXOOaXITIOI  DUBISO  VABI0U8  STASIS  OF  IHTABTBY  TBAIHXNO 
(Frequency  data  only  -  No.  of  Mentions) 


T  ASSET 
Infantry 

Personnel 

Machine  Chins 

Mortars 

Artillery 

Anti-Tank  Sons 

Tanks 

Planes 

Sen.  Veapons 

H 


Phase  of  Training 


TABU  *2 


T ABOUT  HBCOOHITIOH  DOBING  TABIOUS  STASIS  OT  AST  HURT  TBAIBIBO 

Trequency  Bata  Onl 


TABLE  S3 

TlEfflfP  RIOOGNITION  TRAINING  DURING  VARIOUS  STAGES  07  AIR-30  EKE  TRAINING 

frequency  data  only) 


TARGET 

Air-born* 

Phase  of  Training 

BAf 

IQ 

OFFICER 

TRAINING 

APVAI 

rc id 

SPECIAL¬ 

IZED 

UNIT 

OVXI 

! 

t- 

QPA8 

SHU 

TK 

>abe_ 

077 

Bl 

077 

EM 

077 

XM 

077 

m 

077 

XM 

077 

XM 

077 

XM 

Personnel 

3 

5 

- 

mm 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tanks 

5 

8 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

6 

- 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Plana a 

8 

18 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Maohlna  Guns 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mortars 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

Artillery 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Anti-Tank 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

General  Weapons 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

16 

31 

1 

0 

3 

2 

7 

20 

0 

5 

5 

6 

0 

0 

TABU  I4 

TARGET  RECOGNITION  TRAINING  PORING  VARIOUS  STAGES  07  ARMOR  TRAINING 

(Frequency  Bata  only) 


Phase  of  Training 

■ 

■ 

OFFICER 

SPECIAL- 

OVER- 

SHIP- 

TARGET 

Tm 

MUM 

'TV 

NIT 

Armor 

077 

ca 

077 

El 

077 

EM 

Bf5  3 

El 

077 

m 

077 

XM 

Personnel 

H 

3 

B 

B 

- 

B 

B 

B 

2 

B 

fl 

B 

3 

B 

Tanks 

6 

■ 

B 

2 

B 

B 

2 

B 

- 

B 

Planes 

# 

3 

2 

B 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

2 

B 

2 

fl 

Land  Mines 

fl 

■ 

- 

■ 

fl 

1 

H 

fl 

1 

B 

H 

B 

H 

N 

14 

12 

3 

flat 

10 

B 

3 

D 

B 

72 


TABU 

TARGET  RECOGNITION  TRAINING  DURING 
VARIOUS  STAGXS  Of  A5TI-AIRORAPT  TRAINING 
(frequency  Data  only) 


Phase  of  Training 

OFFICER 

SPECIAL- 

OVER- 

SHIP- 

TARGET 

BASIC 

TRAI1 

YING 

ADVA] 

ffCSD 

3 

3ED 

us 

IT 

S 

(IAS 

BOARD 

Anti-Aircraft 

OPT 

o 

on 

E3 

on 

K-JI 

OPT 

EM 

on 

o 

OPT 

a 

OPT 

Em 

Tanks 

■ 

6 

fl 

1 

■ 

2 

B 

«• 

B 

3 

B 

■ 

fl 

| 

Planes 

6 

8 

3 

■ 

B 

fl 

2 

- 

5 

9 

2 

H 

H 

1 

N  = 

B 

14 

B 

B 

B 

3 

3 

B 

5 

12 

3 

a 

D 

■ 

73. 


TABU  t 


ISTXBTXXWXBS1  SUGGXSTI0H3  TOB  TRAINING 
(PXBOXBT  07  MIST  IONS  B7  IHTXB7IXWXBS) 


UNIT 

IBTAJ 

HBT 

abti: 

M.yreT 

AX&-] 

90BHX 

ABMOB 

AS* 

AZBO! 

n- 

BAK 

TOTJ 

LL 

MOTIVATIONAL 

*5-12 

S-37 

5-13 

K-4 

F2551 

N-8 

1-13 

5-15 

B-2 

E 39 

■Evl 

suggestions 

Off 

SM 

Off 

XM 

Off 

IK 

Off 

XM 

Off 

XM 

Off 

XM 

Simulate  Battle 
Experience 

83 

66 

62 

50 

69 

63 

46 

66 

■ 

60 

62 

65 

Stress  Importance 

06 

03 

16 

- 

8 

- 

54 

26 

50 

62 

65 

Xxperlencsd 

Instructors 

22 

08 

_ 

. 

ri 

■ 

02 

12 

Others 

08 

08 

16 

50 

23 

38 

— 

06 

50 

40 

13 

16 

VISUAL 

Off 

m 

Off 

m 

Off 

XK 

Off 

XM 

Off 

m 

Off 

m 

SUGGESTIONS 

*N“79 

5-128 

1-79 

N-23 

N-8? 

N«68 

N-61 

5-33 

»-52 

S-45 

5-358 

S-297 

Bealistic  Vilas 

22 

16 

18 

31 

15 

22 

02 

36 

IT 

13 

H 

21 

Slides 

02 

09 

04 

- 

- 

- 

06 

16 

mm 

04 

lenshav  System 

01 

- 

- 

- 

05 

- 

12 

- 

mm 

00.3 

Silhouettes 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

04 

KX 

00.7 

Models 

08 

02 

09 

22 

08 

03 

10 

09 

15 

18 

■ 

07 

ITEMS  AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Demonstrate 

26 

25 

. 

10 

18 

01 

12 

09 

23 

16 

14 

Operate 

04 

12 

20 

- 

07 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

field  Training 

05 

16 

05 

26 

22 

12 

26 

18 

12 

20 

14 

16 

Sound  Be cognition 

15 

06 

16 

- 

14 

09 

15 

12 

04 

02 

13 

06 

Camouflage 

05 

0? 

02 

- 

- 

02 

05 

■ 

02 

02 

04 

Night  Training 

04 

02 

- 

- 

02 

- 

05 

1  I 

- 

02 

00.7 

Terrain 

- 

02 

05 

— 

- 

02 

05 

■ 

02 

02 

02 

Xnem7  Tactics 

- 

01 

02 

- 

- 

06 

- 

— 

01 

02 

Others 

»  _  ...  .  -  . 

13 

08 

05 

18 

14 

15 

16 

15 

04 

07 

11 

11 

*  iifjn  „  number  of  mentions. 
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TABU  a 


THZATSB  Of  COMBAT  HPXBIBHCI  Of  MX IT  IHTXBVIIWXD 
_ (All  data  in  pgr  cent) _ 


■ - -  ,  .  - -  -  « .  - 

f  UNIT 

■ 

■■ 

ASTI- 

■  ■ 

IK7A] 

RET 

AS] 

KOB 

abti: 

W 

LATT 

AIBBl 

DHHX 

AL 

i 

5-46 

5-18 

C53 

5-26 

5-11 

H-19 

!B-21 

E50 

egg 

5-123* 

E3J5U 

Off 

m 

Off 

KM 

ES9 

XM 

g*T  7M 

Off 

■EH 

Off 

m 

Korea  (only) 

26 

50 

72 

39 

04 

36 

05 

34 

19 

23 

30 

World  War  II 
(only)  Pacific 

16 

02 

■ 

06 

04 

09 

42 

34 

15 

10 

14 

10 

Xoropean 

35 

11 

■ 

26 

42 

- 

53 

14 

35 

63 

34 

26 

World  War  II  and 
Korea  -  Pacific 
and  Korea 

10 

18 

06 

06 

19 

36 

04 

08 

05 

09 

11 

Xuropean  and 

Korea 

13 

19 

22 

23 

31 

18 

— 

14 

23 

22 

18 

19 

’Unidentified 

02 

05 

*  Three  officers  and  eight  enlisted  men's  records  were  not  identified  as  to  area. 
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TABU  H 


XUXBm  07  MIX  IBTOEVUV1D  THOM  DI771H1HT  UXITS 


TIPI  07  UXIT 

0771 GSRS 

IHLISTXD  XXX 

TOTAL 

Infantry 

32 

50 

82 

Airborne  Infantry 

27 

40 

67 

Amor 

18 

31 

49 

Tield  Artillery 

28 

12 

40 

Anti-Aircraft 

18 

22 

40 

TOTALS 

123 

155 

278 

TABUS  I 


CQHPOSITIOH  0 1  SAMPLS  BT  DUTIXS  PXBJOBMXD,  A HD  BT  UNIT 


f 

in 

UNIT 

1 — 

ARMOR 

ipa 

BT2S 

V 

JDl 

ASTI- 

iSfl 

LLXBT 

HI 

N  -  No.  of  Men 

B*19 

L 313 

B-30 

iy-so 

WZ&i 

dsn 

LB-18 

IS-21 

H-27 

Esn 

rsm 

irsra 

“  SoS“ 

±iM 

LJ 

tuM 

o 

E±aJ 

mjM 

SO 

u 

o 

MUM 

IOI 

Platoon  Leader 

12 

- 

20 

- 

15 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

53 

- 

Unit  C.  0. 

4 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

9 

- 

6 

- 

27 

- 

Army  Aviator 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

- 

forward  Observer 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

7 

2 

Bacon.  Leader,  Seoul 

- 

l 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

Platoon  Sergeant 

- 

9 

11 

1 

14 

- 

6 

- 

3 

1 

43 

Tank  Oonmander 

mm 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Tank  Driver 

- 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Squad  Leader 

- 

2 

1 

10 

- 

6 

mm 

1 

- 

■» 

1 

19 

Rifleman 

- 

- 

mm 

14 

1 

7 

B 

- 

- 

«• 

1 

21 

Gunner 

- 

- 

1 

mm 

- 

mm 

■ 

8 

mm 

- 

- 

9 

Machine  Gunner 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

7 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

Survey  Chief 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Mortaman 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Bazooka  Kan 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Radio  Operator 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

B 

2 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Other 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

18 

18 

unrcBTiniD 

Total  Officer 

19 

30 

27 

18 

27 

«• 

123* 

Total  Balls  tad  Men 

- 

30 

- 

50 

- 

39 

- 

21 

- 

13 

- 

155* 
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